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Public Attitudes on Current Problems 


Academic Freedom, Politics, and Tenure 
Davin D. HENRY 


In the Association of American Colleges Bulletin 


UBLIC attitudes toward the ad- 
ministration of education are prop- 
erly an influence on institutional 
management. A number of current 
problems in higher education arise 
from a conflict between public atti- 
tudes and a segment of professional 
opinion on several basic concerns of 
colleges and universities. 

The public, by and large, believes 
in intellectual freedom. Democracy 
as we know it, has been built on a 
popular faith in the competition of 
ideas to evolve wisdom and truth. 
The history of great public debates 
in our country, the resolution of con- 
troversial issues at moments of crisis 
through extensive public discussion, 
the very origins of our nation in a 
protest movement involving free 
speech, the multiplication of the 
means of communication, and the 
growth of popular education—have 
all combined to create an acceptance 
of intellectual freedom as an inher- 
ent part of the American way of 
life. 

At the same time that the public 
identifies intellectual freedom as an 
inherent quality of a democratc so- 
ciety, it does not accept the notion 
that there should be no restriction 
on the methods through which intel- 
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lectual freedom is exercised in the 
education of young citizens. 

In schools, the public expects, and 
institutions have accepted, the appli- 
cation of the concept of intellectual 
freedom to mean freedom of in- 
quiry, freedom of learning, and 
freedom of exchange of ideas. The 
term “‘academic freedom,” has come 
to be used to define or encompass 
these three aspects of education. 

While the public, in line with its 
acceptance of intellectual freedom, 
will allow the use of a soapbox in a 
public square by any charlatan so 
long as he does not create disorder 
or advocate treason, it expects that 
those people who are brought before 
students in schools, under auspices 
of and with resources provided by 
public action, shall be selected. 
They distinguish between a soapbox 
in a public square and a campus. 
The public expects that an occasion 
on a university campus shall serve an 
educational purpose and that the 
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participants shall be selected in 
terms of that purpose. 

Unquestioned competence, moral 
character, intellectual integrity, and 
loyalty to country are standards by 
which the public expects educational 
institutions to measure their teach- 
ets. Students and faculty members 
who see such selection as a violation 
of academic freedom are definitely 
in conflict with the public attitudes 
that distinguish between a campus 
and a public square. 

We have long applied these con- 
ditions, identified by the public as 
mecessary to sound educational pur- 
pose, to the employment of teachers. 
We have been less careful in our ap- 
plication of them to visiting lec- 
turers, participants in symposiums 
and debates. However, in being less 
rigid in the application of the stand- 
ards for teachers to such campus 
visitors, the institution has at all 
times reserved the right to make 
such application without being con- 
sidered as violating academic free- 
dom in this instance any more than 
in the employment of continuing 
staff. 


PATERNALISM 


Students, of course, object to what 
appears to them to be paternalism in 
conditioning campus programs. Stu- 
dent interests can and should have 
a large place in program planning. 
When the students insist that they 
have the right to hear speakers of 
their choice, they unfortunately clash 
with institutional responsibility. 
Rights belong to individuals. A stu- 
dent, as a citizen, has the right to 
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hear a speaker of his choice; stu- 
dents as a group do not have the 
right in the name of and under the 
auspices of the university to arrange 
for speakers of their choice except 
through the framework of institu- 
tional purposes and responsibilities. 

In the recent controversy * over 
barring the Communist or recogniz- 
ed subversive from participation in 
campus programs, the public attitude 
on the distinction between the soap- 
box and the campus has been clear. 
Barring identified subversives from 
campus programs has had over- 
whelming public support. The issue 
has not been so clear among teachers 
and students. 

If we apply to the Communist the 
conditions to which every faculty 
member has been subjected at the 
time of employment, what is the re- 
sult? The Communist belongs to an 
organization whose leaders have 
been convicted of conspiring to 
teach the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States by force. 
He is not a free agent, intellectually 
or politically, but has agreed to fol- 
low a line of thinking and action 
dictated by a foreign power. He be- 
longs to an organization whose 
members are not regarded as safe 
for employment in the federal gov- 
ernment or for positions of leader- 
ship in labor unions. Without ap- 


*Dr. Henry delivered the address from 
which this article is abstracted at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan last spring. This was 
soon after his institution (Wayne Uni- 
versity) and the University of Michigan 
were in the news for refusing the use of 
campus facilities to a member of the 
Communist Party of America. 
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praising “competence,” the Com- 
munist certainly fails to pass the test 
of “unquestioned character, intellec- 
tual integrity, and loyalty to coun- 
try.” By saying to a Communist, 
“You are not one who meets the 
standards for those from whom we 
want our students to learn,” an in- 
stitution is merely applying to speak- 
ers and lecturers the same stand- 
ards applied to teachers. I see no 
violation of academic freedom in 
so doing. 

The Communist’s right to speak 
in a public square so long as it is 
lawful for him to do so is unques- 
tioned. It does not follow that he is 
entitled to the privilege of holding 
a place of influence in an educa- 
tional institution. 

I believe that Communism and 
the issues related to it are appro- 
priate subjects of debate and discus- 
sion in a university. To argue that a 
student cannot learn about Com- 
munism without hearing directly 
from a Communist in person is ana- 
logous to saying he cannot learn 
about crime without hearing directly 
from a criminal. 

That there are dangerous pres- 
sures to class together Communists 
and others who honestly hold minor- 
ity points of view cannot be denied. 
These pressures must be resisted by 
all who believe in the competition 
of honestly expressed varying points 
of view. 

The fear of our inability to draw 
and hold that line in education can 
be as ill-founded and hysterical as 
the fear of those who call “Com- 
munist” anyone who advocates 


change from what they believe. 
Neither fear should determine the 
policy of an educational institution. 
Failure to make the distinction here 
defined, resulting in a parade of 
Communists onto the campus, may 
well result in a deserved loss of pub- 
lic confidence in the responsibility of 
the university. The public as a 
whole believes in the political im- 
munity of its educational institu- 
tions. 


PUBLIC PROPERTY 


It is too often forgotten that the 
university does not belong to the stu- 
dents, nor the faculty, nor the 
alumni, nor the administration, but 
to the public as a whole. Students, 
faculty, alumni, and administration 
are merely instruments of an agency 
created by society for its conserva- 
tion and improvement. Society is im- 
proved through the education of in- 
dividuals and the discovery of new 
knowledge, not by institutional ac- 
tion per se. Students must recognize 
that when they come to an institu- 
tion, by voluntary agreement they 
have accepted membership in a so- 
cial agency, and as long as they are 
members of that social agency they 
are bound by its larger purposes. 

The teaching profession has 
recognized the validity of the argu- 
ment for the political immunity of 
educational institutions. This pro- 
fessional acceptance is reflected in 
that paragraph in the code defining 
academic freedom for the faculty 
member known as the American As- 
sociation of University Professors 
statement, a statement ratified by 
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leading educational organizations 
and accepted in practice by most in- 
stitutions. In that statement there is 
a reference to the teacher as a citi- 
zen: 


The college or university teacher is a 
citizen, a member of a learned profes- 
sion, and an officer of an educational in- 
stitution. When he speaks or writes as a 
citizen, he should be free from institu- 
tional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position in the community im- 
poses special obligations. As a man of 
learning and an educational officer, he 
should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution 
by his utterances. Hence he should at all 
times be accurate, should exercise appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for 
the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman. 


It is unfortunate that there is no 
machinery established by the profes- 
sion for the enforcement of the lat- 
ter part of the statement on the 
teacher as a citizen. Faculty members 
who are careless in their own be- 
havior in violating the code or who 
counsel students to ignore the com- 
mon law governing institutional ac- 
tivities in this area are continually 
creating problems by bringing down 
on their institutions public censure 
for involving those institutions in 
political activity. 

The public, unfortunately, expects 
the administrator to take responsi- 
bility for those actions and do some- 
thing about them. The administrator 
recognizes that only group discipline 
is finally effective in a democratic 
organization. 

Here we have a clearcut adminis- 
trative concern in our institutions to- 


day. Students and faculty members 
or administrative officers, who by 
their actions violate the political im- 
munity of their social agency, the 
educational! institutions, are a real 
threat to academic freedom, for they 
invite a censorship which, when it 
comes, may be really restrictive of 
institutional freedom as we have it 
today. 


PUBLIC FOR TENURE 


The public as a whole believes in 
tenure for teachers. It recognizes 
that tenure is important to give the 
teacher freedom from undue restric- 
tion in the exercise of the teacher’s 
role. It recognizes that the teacher 
must not be subject to the abuse or 
whim of autocratic administration. It 
believes this protection is essential 


to attracting people to the profession 


who will 
teachers. 

The public takes for granted, of 
course, that some selectivity shall ap- 
ply to those who are selected for ten- 
ure. It believes that teaching is a 
privilege and not a right. First of all, 
the public insists, I believe, that the 
institutions apply the four restric- 
tions previously mentioned—that no 
tenure be given to anyone about 
whom the employing authority has 
any doubt as to professional com- 
petence, intellectual honesty and 
moral character, or loyalty to coun- 
try. 

The public, however, goes be- 
yond these negatives and expects the 
employing authorities to be con- 
cerned with other standards essential 
to a staff concerned with sound in- 
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stitutional influences on student life. 
The public believes in personal in- 
tegrity and ethical conduct, and 
those who hold that the only con- 
cern of the institution is the profes- 
sional competence of the teacher mis- 
understand the responsibility given 
by the public to the employing au- 
thorities for bringing young Ameri- 
cans into contact with persons who 
can make for wholesome personal 
growth in accord with the public 
mores. 

In some institutions certain fac- 
ulty members have taken the posi- 
tion that in appraising a candidate 
for tenure, the administration should 
be bound only by a concern for his 
professional achievement, that the 
relationships of the faculty mem- 
bers to students in extracurricular 
life, the personal conduct of the fac- 
ulty members as viewed by the stu- 
dent body or the community, are of 
no concern; and representatives of 
this point of view challenge the right 
of the administration to deny tenure 
to a nontenure employee except 
through the process of preferring 
charges and having hearings in the 
way normally provided for the re- 
lease of tenure employees. 

Such a procedure, of course, deals 
only with negatives. Any institu- 
tion that wishes to seek a better em- 
ployee than a given nontenure em- 
ployee would be thwarted in the de- 
sire to do so unless it were able to 
prove definite charges against the 
nontenure employee. Anyone exper- 
ienced in the field knows that many 
mediocre people cannot be released 
on the basis of proved charges. An 


institution bound by such restriction 
would be destined to mediocrity. 

In making this point I recognize 
that we have a long way to go in im- 
proving the methods of evaluation 
of young teachers who are entering 
the teaching profession and those 
who are serving their internship in 
the ranks. The failure to provide 
anything like scientific evaluation of 
young teachers who are candidates 
for tenure must be recognized as 
one of the great shortcomings of 
higher education. 


SUBJECTIVE APPRAISAL 


In defining the public attitudes on 
academic freedom, political action, 
and tenure in higher education, I 
recognize that I have been subjec- 
tive in my appraisal. Whether or 
not these judgments are correct will 
be determined only by the accumu- 
lating conclusions of many adminis- 
trators, who by the very nature of 
their work are set in the midst of the 
stream of public reactions, and must 
distinguish between the cross cur- 
rents and the main currents. What- 
ever their judgment on these particu- 
lar issues, it is my firm belief the 
profession as a whole, with faith in 
the democratic process, cannot arro- 
gate to itself the role of determining, 
alone, what is good for education 
and what is good for society through 
education. 

Faith in the wisdom of the long- 
run judgment of the public on the 
general course of education must be 
accepted as a premise for our work 
as we would have it accepted as a 
premise for other public affairs. 
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After 45 Years Service to Education 


Valedictory 


B. P. BRODINSKY 


In the Nation's Schools 


<ScHOOLMEN bustling on in 
search of more money and “better 
ways to do things” have time to pay 
only scant attention to elder states- 
men who philosophize. They prefer 
to listen to men who get things 
done. 

George F. Zook is one who dur- 
ing his 45 years in education has got 
things done. That is one reason that 
brought me to his office. For here is 
a place in which many an education- 
al event begins, later turning into a 
trend of national importance. 

It was no ordinary day, however, 
when I sat in his office for more than 
two hours listening to Dr. Zook’s 
story of the growth of American 
education. It was the eve of his 65th 
birthday and just 60 days before his 
retirement as president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 


LOOKING BACK 


Dr. Zook had asked himself, 
“What is on my mind as I look 
back. Answering his question he 
spoke of “our incomparable test and 
measurement movement,’ which to 
Dr. Zook is one of the greatest ad- 
vances of the past generation. Of 
“the next great big job ahead for 
public education,” which is to cap 
our free secondary-school system 
with two more years. Of “the most 
immediate need in public educa- 
tion,” which is to help boys and girls 





cator’s Washington Dispatch and is 
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develop personal responsibility. Of 
“the rift between school and re- 
ligion” and of the need for both in- 
stitutions to find some ground from 
which to work together. 

“As I look back, I feel encouraged 
about the test and measurement 
movement in education,’’ Dr. Zook 
said. “Crude as our testing instru- 
ments are, they are still the best in 
the world. Certainly there is much 
to be done to increase the dependa- 
bility of our tests in order to make 
them instruments of precision. The 
American Council on Education has 
been on this job for the last two de- 
cades and will continue to advance 
this work.” 

It was under Dr. Zook’s guidance 
that the Council joined in creating 
the Educational Testing Service by 
merging several scattered testing 
services. The merger was considered 
a major educational event. 

“Any national testing service 
should have only one purpose, and 
that is to improve education by re- 
flecting accurately the degree to 
which it carries out its aims,” Dr. 
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Zook explained. ‘‘It is not the func- 
tion of tests to determine what 
should be taught. Nor should a test- 
ing service prescribe national norms. 
Neither the Council nor the Educa- 
tional Testing Service wishes to 
force national standards of achieve- 
ment on anyone.” 

Dr. Zook turned to current edu- 
cational practice. “The greatest 
single thing school systems can do 
today is to add two years to the sec- 
ondary school,” he observed with 
some feeling. “It is as necessary to 
extend the high school into the 13th 
and 14th years as it was to create the 
free, public high school two genera- 
tions ago. Furthermore, it is just 
as possible for our economy as it was 
to support four years of high school 
at the beginning of the century.’ 

Thirty years ago Dr. Zook, then 
head of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was one of the pioneers in the 
junior-college movement. By 1947 
the junior college, enriched and 
rounded out through the years, was 
oftenest spoken of as the com- 
munity college. Again, Dr. Zook 
was its chief advocate. His voice 
carried authority, because he was 
then Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 

He wrote, “This Commission 
recommends that the number of 
community colleges be increased 
and that their activities be multi- 
plied.” He foresaw that the com- 
munity college would serve the total 
post high-school needs of an entire 
community; that some would offer 
a full four years of college work 


but that more of them would stop at 
the end of the 14th grade and would 
be closely articulated with the high 
school. 

Dr. Zook turned to two weak- 
nesses in our present-day educational 
system. “Both of these came about 
because we have carried reform 
movements too far,’ he said. “For 
the last 50 years we have sought to 
shield young boys and girls from 
work. This was proper, because in 
the past children have been sweated 
in factories and on the farm. But the 
reform movement has gone so far 
that now millions of boys and girls 
have no opportunity to work and 
hence little opportunity to learn the 
lessons that come only from work 
experience, including a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. . . 


WORK AND STUDY 


“My solution for this is simple. 
The school must find many more 
means for dividing a pupil’s time 
between school and work, between 
classroom and the world outside. We 
need more Antiochs; in other words, 
more schools that make the coopera- 
tive system of study and work a part 
of their program—and we need 
work programs in the high school.” 

The programs suffer from an even 
greater evil, in the opinion of Dr. 
Zook, an evil that also is the result 
of a reform movement gone too far. 

“When Horace Mann fought for 
a divorce between school and 
church, he was fighting a righteous 
battle. The public school never had 
and does not now have any business 
to teach religious dogma. But the 
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school does have a serious responsi- 
bility to give every boy and girl a 
sense of awe toward nature and its 
highest expression, which is man. 
And the school must indoctrinate 
the child with values for moral con- 
duct. 

“Why should the school be so 
stand-offish toward religion? Why 
have school administrators come to 
regard it as dangerous to permit the 
mention of religion in the public 
school? I think this attitude is one 
of the gravest mistakes public edu- 
cation is making today. Yet, there is 
a simple way out of this quandary. 
The school can justifiably devote 
measured portions of time to dis- 
cussing the values of religion, to de- 
veloping respect for religion, to dis- 
tilling the essence of the world’s 
great faiths and imbuing each and 
every child with that essence.” 

Dr. Zook hastened to underscore 
again that he does not mean that the 
public school should promote sec- 
tarianism. “Nor do I mean that we 
must break the wall between church 
and state by using public funds to 
support nonpublic schools. And 
just as there is a middle ground in 
teaching about religion, so there is a 
middle ground in this bitterly in- 
volved question of federal aid to 
education. 

“The Congress can and, in my 
opinion, should make funds avail- 
able to assist pupils, whether enroll- 
ed in public or private schools, in the 
matter of school lunches, transporta- 
tion, nonreligious textbooks, and 
health services. 

“On the other hand, it is inexcus- 
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able that Congress should further 
delay making funds available in sup- 
port of education to the states to be 
used as they see fit except insofar as 
limited by provisions of the U. S. 
Constitution.” 

Dr. Zook believes that federal aid 
to education will come within five 
years, that it may first take the form 
of aid for school building, next, as 
aid for scholarships, then as aid for 
auxiliary services to all public and 
private school pupils, and finally 
for maintenance and operations of 


schools to be spent as each state sees 
fit. 


TESTAMENT OF FAITH 


Such is the testament of faith of a 
man whose counsel has been sought 
by the White House, by the Army 
and the Navy, by Congress, and by 
educators all over the land for more 
than three decades. 

As U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a post in which he served less 
than a year, Dr. Zook was respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Concerned first with grazing land, 
oil, wildlife, dams, and roads, the 
Department of the Interior was not 
a happy choice for an Office of Edu- 
cation. Further, it was and still is 
bound by legal requirements to act 
as a fact- and figure-finding service 
and by taboos to keep away from the 
hot issues that pervade education. 

When the American Council on 
Education beckoned, Dr. Zook ac- 
cepted, not so much for the higher 
salary as for the wider sphere of ac- 
tivity possible for a private agency 
as against a federal office. Because he 
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knows from firsthand experience 
what a federal office of education can 
or cannot do, I asked whether he 
felt that he would have preferred 
an independent national board. 

“I do not favor an independent 
board of education for two reasons,” 
answered Dr. Zook. “First it is po- 
litically impossible to convince Con- 
gress that an independent board is 
desirable and, second, there is no 
analogy between the kind of organi- 
zation we have in the state and the 
kind we should have in the federal 
government. 


GENERAL WELFARE 


“The states are organically re- 
sponsible for directing the public- 
school systems and therefore can 
legitimately invest an independent 
board of education with authority 


over education. The government de- 
rives its interest in education 
through its interest in the general 
welfare. Therefore, education should 
legitimately be a part of an over- 
all federal structure that is concerned 
with health and probably science. 
It is not good for education to be 
off to the side in federal executive 
organization. It should be related to 
other problems of human welfare.” 

Dr. Zook saw in the American 
Council on Education a mechanism 
for bringing together schoolmen 
and educators of many interests, 
many faiths, many specialties. “It is 
not and never has been the intention 
of the Council to emphasize any one 
phase of education at the expense 
of another,” Dr. Zook said. “We 
are interested in secondary, element- 


ary, and vocational education, as 
well as the problems of colleges and 
universities. Run down the list of 
the Council's committees and proj- 
ects and you will find activity de- 
signed to benefit elementary and sec- 
ondary education as well as higher 
education. Our work in tests and 
measurements is one example. Our 
examination of textbooks commonly 
used in schools to see what they 
say and do not say about the contri- 
butions of Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
and foreigners is still another ex- 
ample. More recently, the Council 
has sponsored commissions on mo- 
tion pictures and aviation education. 

“The point is that in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education all educa- 
tors have a strong organization to 
which to turn with their problems. 
We best like those problems that cut 
across all education. Finding ways to 
improve teacher education, for ex- 
ample, is one activity the Council 
can and has carried on with success.” 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion’s handsome new quarters are 
at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue in 
Washington. The Council will there 
join with other educational agen- 
cies to make that address a new 
educational center for Washington. 
At the headquarters there will be 
new rooms, a new president, per- 
haps new ideas. But the Council will 
not range far from the course chart- 
ed for it by Dr. Zook. “The Coun- 
cil will probably always be the most 
appropriate meeting place for all 
educators with a problem, regardless 
of what the problem or who the edu- 
cator is,” said Dr. Zook. ° 








“Rediscovery” of Public Education 


American Schools—A New Model Is Cast 


WALTER K. BEGGS 


In the School Executive 


oui LTHOUGH they are not com- 
pletely aware of it, the American 
people are on the verge of rediscov- 
ering their most uniquely democratic 
invention: the public schools. It is 
not that the people have been un- 
aware of the growth of their schools, 
but rather that they have not revised 
their concepts, formed in a pioneer 
culture, in keeping with the evolu- 
tion of the system. 


FRONTIER IDEA 


Pioneer schools were literally in- 
stitutions begotten of hardship and 
sacrifice. As our culture developed 
and our economy strengthened, it 
became less difficult to support the 
schools, but the sacrifice concept has 
held. 

Another concept born of frontier 
circumstances has to do with teach- 
ers. In the early period of our his- 
tory schools had to induce someone, 
anyone, to teach. Lawyers, ministers, 
doctors, housewives, farmers, any- 
one who had a smattering of knowl- 
edge and would work for a pittance 
became a teacher. This is how 
schools were staffed and remained 
staffed even as the nation grew and 
prospered. 

The concept of teachers and 
teaching that became imbedded in 
the minds of the pioneer layman has 
not changed a great deal. Teachers 
are people who stand before a class, 
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assign lessons, hear lessons, conduct 
academic drills, and ‘“‘make the kids 
sit still and shut up.” In short, they 
are the people who police the learn- 
ing process—a process that takes 
place almost automatically when- 
ever you put a youngster and a book 
together, provided the teacher is 
there to see that the youngster and 
book get together. 

This does not imply, of course, 
that the layman does not have a ten- 
der spot in his heart for teachers. 
He admires the “‘selfsacrifice’’ ex- 
hibited by a person who will “teach 
for a living.” But he has never 
ceased to become annoyed when the 
teaching profession demands wage 
increases commensurate with the 
contribution the teacher makes to 
the culture. 

After our early leaders had de- 
veloped the structural organization 
of the school system they turned 
their attention and leadership tal- 
ents on the school program. Here 
they borrowed heavily from Prus- 
sia’s educational system. But as our 
culture grew and developed, teach- 
ers began to draw away from the 
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classical curriculum, to change it 
here and there. Consequently we 
find ourselves at midcentury with our 
basic concepts deep in the classical 
tradition but watered down by 
practices which for want of a better 
name we term “progressive.” So, 
at the present time we have a hybrid 
curriculum that is neither fish nor 
fowl, neither classical nor progres- 
sive, and almost entirely nonfunc- 
tional. 

The decisions that the American 
people must make in the next few 
years lie largely in three categories: 
(1) teachers, teaching, and teacher 
education ; (2) the curriculum, from 
nursery school to the graduate divi- 
sions of the universities; and (3) 
the relationship of the public to their 
schools and staffs. 

The first issue to be faced (teach- 
ers) is the key to the others. Our 
educational future may depend on 
which type of organization the teach- 
ers build for themselves, and they 
will choose largely on the basis of 
how the modern educational layman 
revises his concept of what the teach- 
ing act really is. If he insists on 
typing teachers as essential to the 
culture but as unskilled intellectual 
policemen, he can definitely expect 
them to organize into organized 
trade unions within the next few 
years. And they will act like unions. 
Their concern will be with working 
hours, length of the day’s work, ex- 
tra pay for overtime, pensions, and 
wage scales based on seniority. 

However, if the layman begins to 
see that teachers are performing a 
function that is probably the most 
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intricate and sensitive process in 
which a human being can be engag- 
ed—guiding and directing the learn- 
ing pattern of a human organism, a 
process that blends the teacher per- 
sonality and learner personality into 
a finished product—a surprisingly 
different type of professional organ- 
ization may be expected. Working 
hours, tenure, wages, and class size 
will still be factors, but secondary. 


EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH 


The main consideration will be 
research and experimentation to re- 
fine the process of directing the 
growth of a human personality. If 
the layman begins to see how im- 
portant this type of professional 
service can become in his cultural 
scheme of things, we cannot escape 
the conviction that he will scrap his 
sacrificial concept of education and 
pay the bill gladly because he will 
consider it his finest investment. 

Decisions concerning teacher edu- 
cation will be made on a similar 
basis. If the teacher is to remain the 
intellectual watchdog of a formal 
classroom situation he will be train- 
ed as such. Teacher education will 
be organized to make him a subject- 
matter specialist and equip him with 
a set of simple, highly formalized 
classroom techniques. This will not 
require a large outlay of additional 
equipment or faculty. In fact it can 
be accomplished routinely within the 
framework of the liberal-arts college’ 
It could and probably would result 
in the abolishment of professional 
schools of teacher education. 

If the teacher is to become the 
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professional director of an overall 
learning process, another future is in 
store for professional schools of 
education. A merging of several 
fields is indicated, especially in re- 
search areas. Sociology has a very 
significant contribution to make as 
does anthropology, ecology, physiol- 
ogy, biochemistry, nutrition, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and number of others 
because growth and development 
concern all phases of science. The 
teacher cannot become a specialist in 
these fields, but he will coordinate 
their findings in the development 
process of the individual learner. 
We may expect more teacher educa- 
tion to be done in the schools them- 
selves (as students of medicine in- 
tern in a hospital). 


FUNCTIONAL OR CLASSICAL? 


Curriculum decisions hinge on 
much the same considerations. Either 
the American people will cling to 
the classical tradition or they will 
build a functional pattern around 
the growth and development of their 
children. If the curriculum is to be- 
come functional, subjects need not 
be scrapped, as is often supposed. 
However, they do cease to be hurdles 
for the elimination of the unworthy, 
because the curriculum will be or- 
ganized around the needs of the 
learner, enabling him to make the 
most of his abilities. 

The American layman must make 
these decisions because in the culture 
he has built for himself he has as- 
sumed the responsibility for making 
such decisions. The decisions will 


not be made on a national basis. 
There will be great cultural move. 
These decisions will be made in 
thousands of communities where 
John Q. Public sits down with his 
teachers and educational leaders and 
asks some very pointed and straight- 
forward questions. 

The questions that these people 
are putting to themselves are: What 
do we want our schools to do? Do 
we want them to be selective agen- 
cies to give us leadership to be fol- 
lowed without question and that 
will eventually take the schools away 
from us? Or do we want them to be 
the training unit for living in our 
communities, for both youth and 
adults? If it is the latter, what kind 
of plant and equipment is required? 
What kind of teachers do we need? 
Do we want teachers who know all 
the answers? Or do we want teach- 
ets highly skilled in directing the 
learning process who will become a 
part of the community and who will 
know how to organize our skills to 
do the things we want them to do? 

This slow upheaval is gaining na- 
tional momentum. It is coming to be 
known as the Community School 
Movement and it holds great prom- 
ise for the future of American edu- 
cation. Through it the layman will 
fashion his schools to fit his needs. 
He will acquaint himself with what 
his educational leaders are thinking, 
and what they can do for him. He 
will revise his concept of schools and 
be better prepared to solve educa- 
tional problems in the generations 
to come. e 





W orld Scientists Speak on 





The Fallacies of Race Superiority 


UNESCO COMMITTEE ON RACE PROBLEMS 


In the Unesco Courier 


SCIENTISTS have reached gen- 
eral agreement in recognizing that 
mankind is one; that all men belong 
to the same species; that all men are 
probably derived from the same 
common stock; and that such differ- 
ences as exist between different 
groups of mankind are due to the 
operation of evolutionary factors of 
differentiation such as isolation, the 
drift and random fixation of the 
heredity-controlling genes, etc. In 
these ways groups of varying stabil- 
ity and degree of differentiation 
have been classified in different ways 
for different purposes. 

From the biological standpoint, 
species Homo sapiens is a number 
of populations, each one of which 
differs from the others in frequency 
of one or more of the genes which 
are responsible for hereditary differ- 
ences between men and which are 
always few in number when com- 
pared to the whole genetic constitu- 
ton of man and to the vast num- 
ber of genes common to all human 
beings regardless of the population 
to which they belong. This means 
the likenesses among men are far 
greater than their differences. 

Races then, represent variations 
on a common theme. They are cap- 
able of interbreeding with one an- 
other, but by virtue of the isolating 
barriers which in the past kept them 
more or less separated, they exhibit 
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certain physical differences because 
of their somewhat different biologi- 
cal histories. 

Unfortunately most people do not 
use the term “race” in the sense 
above defined. To them a race is any 
group of people they choose to de- 
scribe as a race. Thus many national, 
religious, geographic, linguistic, or 
cultural groups have, in such loose 
usage, been called races, when obvi- 
ously Americans are not a race, nor 
are Catholics, Moslems, Jews, or 
groups who speak any language or 
live in any one place. 

What has the scientist to say of 
the groups of mankind which may 
now be recognized? Human beings 
can be and have been differently 
classified by different anthropolog- 
ists, but now most agree in classify- 
ing the greater part of present-day 
mankind into Mongoloid, Negroid, 
and Caucasoid. 

The biological processes which the 
classifier has here embalmed, as it 
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were, are dynamic, not static. These 
divisions were not the same in the 
past as they are at present, and there 
is every reason to believe that they 
will change in the future. 

Many sub-groups or _ ethnic 
groups within these divisions have 
been described. There is no general 
agreement on their number, and in 
any event most ethnic groups have 
not yet been either studied or de- 
scribed by physical anthropologists. 

Whatever classification the an- 
thropologist makes of man, he never 
includes mental characteristics as 
part of those classifications. It is 
generally recognized that intelli- 
gence tests do not in themselves en- 
able us to differentiate safely be- 
tween what is due to innate capacity 
and what is the result of environ- 
mental influences, training, and edu- 


cation. Whenever it has been pos- 
sible to make allowances for differ- 
ences in environmental opportuni- 
ties, the tests have shown essential 


similarity in mental 
among all human groups. 

So far as temperament is con- 
cerned, there is no definite evidence 
that there exist inborn differences 
between human groups. There is 
evidence that whatever group dif- 
ferences there might be are over- 
ridden by individual differences and 
by differences springing from en- 
vironmental factors, 

The scientific material available 
does not justify the conclusion that 
inherited genetic differences are a 
major factor in producing the dif- 
ferences between culture and cul- 
tural achievements of different 


characters 
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peoples or groups. It does indicate, 
however, that the history of the cul- 
tural experience each group under- 
went is the major factor in explain- 
ing such differences. The one trait 
which above all others has been at a 
premium in the evolution of men’s 
mental characters has been educabil- 
ity, plasticity. This is a trait which 
all human beings possess. 

As for personality and character, 
these may be considered raceless. A 
rich variety of personality and char- 
acter types will be found in every 
human group. 

Evidence points unequivocally to 
the fact that race mixture has been 
going on from earliest times. In- 
deed, one of the chief processes of 
race formation and race extinction 
or absorption is by means of hybridi- 
zation. No convincing evidence has 
been adduced that race mixture of 
itself produces biologically bad ef- 
fects. Statements that human hy- 
brids frequently show undesirable 
traits are not supported by the facts. 
There is, therefore, no “biological” 
justification for prohibiting inter- 
marriage between persons of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. 

The biological fact of race and 
the myth of “race” should be dis- 
tinguished. For all practical social 
purposes race is not so much a bio- 
logical phenomenon as a social 
myth. The myth of race has created 
an enormous amount of human and 
social damage. In recent years it has 
taken a heavy toll in human lives 
and caused untold suffering. It still 
prevents the normal development 
of millions and deprives civilization 
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of the effective cooperation of pro- 
ductive minds. 

The biological differences be- 
tween groups should be disregarded 
from the standpoint of social ac- 
ceptance and social action. The unity 
of mankind from biological and so- 
cial viewpoints is the main thing. 

It must be asserted with the ut- 
most emphasis that equality as an 
ethical principle in no way depends 
on the assertion that human beings 
are in fact equal in endowment. 
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Obviously individuals in all ethnic 
groups vary greatly among them- 
selves. Nevertheless, the character- 
istics in which human groups differ 
from one another are often exagger- 
ated and used as a basis for ques- 
tioning the validity of equality in 
the ethical sense. For this purpose 
we have thought it worthwhile to set 
out in a formal manner what is at 
present scientifically established 
concerning individual and group dif- 
ferences. ° 





AN official summary of the 
conclusions in the declaration 
made by the Committee of 
Experts on Race Problems con- 
tains the following points: 

e In matters of race the only 
characteristics which anthro- 
pologists can effectively use as 
a basis for classifications are 
physical and physiological. 

e According to present 
knowledge, there is no proof 
that groups of mankind differ 
in their innate mental charac- 
teristics, whether in respect of 
intelligence or temperament. 
The scientific evidence indi- 
cates that the range of mental 
capacities in all ethnic groups 
is much the same. 

e Historical and sociological 
studies support the view that 
the genetic differences are not 
of importance in determining 
the social and cultural dif- 
ferences between different 
groups of Homo. sapiens and 





What Science Knows About Race 


that the social and cultural 
changes in different groups 
have, in the main, been inde- 
pendent of changes in inborn 
constitution. . . 

e There is no evidence that 
race mixture as such produces 
bad results from the biological 
point of view. The social re- 
sults of race mixture . . . are 
to be traced to social factors. 

e All normal human beings 
are capable of learning to 
share in a common life, to 
understand the nature of mu- 
tual service and reciprocity, 
and to respect social obliga- 
tions and contracts. . . 

e Lastly, biological studies 
lend support to the ethic of 
universal brotherhood ... 
every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main, 
because he is involved in man- 
kind.—From the Unesco Cou- 
rier, July-August, 1950, page 
Ea 
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Fifteen Tests for Tests 


Criterions of a Testing Program 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In the Cleai ing House 


De criterions of a testing pro- 
gram are dependent in part on the 
nature of the school and the grade 
level of the pupils involved. Certain 
general criterions, however, are ap- 
plicable to nearly all kinds of 
schools and practically all grade 
levels. These may be phrased in the 
form of questions. 

1. Is the testing program compre- 
hensive? Does it include different 
kinds of tests? It is difficult to inter- 
pret a test score in one area, for 
example, reading comprehension, 
unless it can be compared with scores 
in other areas. The level of a pupil’s 
score in a given subject is not as 
important as the pattern or profile 
of scores indicating his strengths 
and weaknesses. 

2. Does the testing program in- 
clude all pupils in the school? If 
tests are placed on a voluntary basis, 
or if they are given only to selected 
pupils or groups, erroneous conclu- 
sions may be drawn concerning the 
ability and achievement in the school 
asa whole. What is more important, 
if some pupils are excluded from 
the testing, their educational guid- 
ance may be impaired by the fact 
that their records are incomplete. 

3. Are the tests given at regular 
intervals? Are they given in a hap- 
hazard manner whenever it suits the 
convenience of the staff members in 
charge of testing? If they are given 
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irregularly, growth studies are like- 
ly to be difficult to make and of 
little value. 

4. Are the tests well timed? For 
instance, are tests of reading ability 
and arithmetic skills given fairly 
early in the fall so that there will be 
time to plan and carry out corrective 
work for pupils found to be retarded 
in certain skills? 

5. Are the tests in the school’s 
testing program comparable? It has 
been observed that occasionally a 
school will deliberately vary its test- 
ing programs from one year to the 
next in an effort to get as many 
kinds of measures on its pupils as 
possible. While a certain amount of 
experimentation, particularly with 
new and promising tests, is neces- 
sary, frequent changes in the tests 
used are ordinarily undesirable; they 
give the test results for the school as 
a whole a confused picture which 
even test specialists find it difficult 
to interpret. 

6. Do the tests used agree with 
the objectives and the curriculum of 
the school? In planning a testing 
program, it is advisable for a school, 
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first of all, to state its objectives 
specifically and in detail, and then 
to try to choose tests that are in line 
with the objectives and the course of 
study that has been formulated to 
carry out these objectives. 

7. Are the specific tests carefully 
chosen? Does a competent group of 
persons go over the tests with care 
and study the available statistical 
data concerning them? So many dif- 
ferent tests are available for various 
fields, and the work of studying and 
choosing among specific tests is so 
time-consuming that oftentimes it is 
preferable to have this work done by 
a committee appointed to represent 
a group of schools with similar ob- 
jectives and p.ograms. For the selec- 
tion of its testing programs, the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau employs 
such a committee. 

8. Are the tests carefully adminis- 
tered to each group? No matter how 
reliable and valid the tests are, the 
results may be rendered almost 
worthless by indifferent and careless 
administration. If the tests are given 
in regular classes with all or nearly 
all the teachers participating, it is 
important to precede the testing pro- 
gram with a special period of in- 
struction and training of the teachers 
in test administration. It is highly 
desirable to make sure the teachers 
understand the purpose and value of 
the tests and that their attitude to- 
ward the testing situation is favor- 
able, for an indifferent attitude on 
the part of a teacher may be reflect- 
ed in indifference in his pupils. 

9. Are the tests scored accurately? 
Test scoring is a difficult and weari- 
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some clerical test calling for careful 
attention to detail. It requires vigi- 
lant supervision if large errors in 
the scores of individual pupils are to 
be avoided. It is doubtful whether a 
school can ever feel confident of the 
accuracy of the test scores on its 
records unless it either specially 
plans and carries through a 
thoroughly supervised local scoring 
program or makes use of the services 
of an outside scoring agency. 

10. Are the test results interpret- 
ed in terms of appropriate norms? 
National norms are likely to be very 
useful for an average public school, 
but may be almost useless for a pub- 
lic school in a remote rural area, or 
a school in an underprivileged area 
of a large city, or a college-prepara- 
tory group in a suburban public 
school. The test scores of an indi- 


vidual pupil or a class group should 
therefore be compared with norms 


appropriate to the background, 
training, and educational and voca- 
tional goals of that individual or 
group. 

11. Are the test results quickly re- 
ported to teachers and counselors in 
understandable terms? If the test 
results are to be of maximum value 
to the school they must be placed in 
the hands of the person in a position 
to use them while the interest in the 
tests is still strong and while there 
is still time in the school year to act 
on the needs indicated by the results. 
The results should be expressed in 
terms that the individuals who are 
to use them can understand. For 
most classroom teachers and many 
counselors, percentile ranks are the 
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best medium of expression of the 
results. 

12. Are the test results recorded 
on individual cumulative record 
forms? The results of each testing 
program have an immediate useful- 
ness, but they also have a long-term 
value, and this value is enhanced as 
data is accumulated from year to 
year. The cumulative record should 
include not only test data but many 
other kinds of information about the 
individual. A school may either pre- 
pare its own cumulative record form 
or use forms generally available 
through such organizations as the 
Educational Records Bureau or the 
American Council on Education. 

13. Is a definite attempt made 
to relate the test scores to other 
kinds of information? Even the most 
enthusiastic proponent of testing 
must concede that test results can- 
not stand alone. They can never 
give a complete picture of a pupil. 
For instance, the development of a 
situation leading to the personal and 
social maladjustment of an individ- 
ual may explain what would other- 
wise be a puzzling and alarming 
decline in achievement test scores. 
Often even the best cumulative rec- 
ord must be supplemented by the 
collection of current information 
and case-study procedures for spe- 
cific individuals. 

14. In addition to the regular 
testing program, is there provision 
for special testing as needed? The 
all-school testing program should be 
supplemented by a variety of tests 


to meet special needs. For example, 
a pupil who is having difficulty with 
the usual academic subjects may be 
given tests of mechanical and cleri- 
cal aptitude in order to identify apti- 
tudes that have positive significance 
for educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 

15. Does the school have an in- 
service program for educating teach- 
ers in the use of test results? This is 
without doubt the most important 
criterion of all. Even a somewhat in- 
adequate testing program, from the 
standpoint of number and kind of 
test used, may be very helpful to a 
school if the teachers are prepared 
to make full use of the test results. 
But the most thorough and elaborate 
testing program ever devised will 
fall flat and be largely a waste of 
time if the results are placed in the 
hands of persons untrained in and 
indifferent to their use. Every school 
should have on its staff one per- 
son who makes it his special job 
thoroughly to understand the test- 
ing field, and this person should as- 
sume responsibility for training the 
rest of the faculty. All teachers can 
learn enough about test scores, class 
medians, and percentile ranks to in- 
terpret and use intelligently the re- 
sults of the tests in their own sub- 
ject fields. 

The use of test results is an all- 
faculty function. When it is accept- 
ed as such, pupils and teachers alike 
can benefit greatly from a compre- 
hensive, regular, systematic testing 
program. 





Thoughtful Assignments 





When Homework Works 


RONALD P. DALY 


In the Letter to Supervisors 


Wome really knows how this 
business of homework began. Prob- 
ably it was in the dawn of history 
when little Neander came home 
from school bawling loudly. ‘The 
teacher got mad today because some 
one threw a dornick,”’ blubbered 
Neander. ‘She says the whole class 
must spend the night figuring how 
many dornicks make a door, and 
now I won't have time to help Ma 
make some nice artifacts nor listen 
to the Lone Reindeer.” “The old 
aurochs!” said his Ma indignantly; 
“how does she expect me to teach 
the boy when she can’t do it her- 
self?” Neander’s Dad yawned 
wearily, “By the beard of the woolly 
rhinoceros,’ swore he, ‘‘never let it 
be said that a son of mine doesn’t 
know all the answers! Go out and 
gather the dornicks, Old Lady, and 
I'll work the problem for the boy 
myself.” 

During the past few years requir- 
ed homework for children in many 
elementary schools has shown evi- 
dence of increase. Because of crowd- 
ed buildings, large-sized classes, lack 
of adequate supplies, and overwork- 
ed teaching staffs, some teachers feel 
that they cannot cover the required 
subjects in the allotted hours. The 
problem is one which should con- 
cern the school supervisor and 
teacher equally. 

Is homework necessary? Should 
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formal assignment of lessons for 
home consumption ever be given to 
elementary-school children? If by 
homework we mean the old-fashion- 
ed, formal, page-assignment routine, 
the answer must be a decided nega- 
tive. There is no evidence that such 
homework results in improved aca- 
demic accomplishments. A number 
of schools have compared the 
achievement of pupils who were 
given this kind of homework with 
those who did all their work in 
school. In no case was it found that 
homework developed any greater 
sense of responsibility or that the re- 
lationship between home and school 
was strengthened, or that any other 


reasons usually given for homework 
are valid. 


ABOLITION ? 


“Should we, then, abolish all 
homework?” the teacher may ask 
the supervisor. “If so, how can we 
do the year’s work? How can we 
cover the syllabus or meet the criti- 
cism of the teacher in the next 
grade? How can we help children 
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in really learning the basic tools, to 
read better, to add, and substract 
correctly?” 

Before these questions can be an- 
swered, the supervisor will need to 
consider several things with the 
teacher. What are the reasons which 
seem to make homework necessary ? 
Is the teacher trying to cover too 
much material? Is mastery of subject 
matter and drill emphasized to the 
exclusion of experiences which de- 
velop children socially, emotionally, 
and physically? Are the materials for 
ins‘ruction varied and flexible? Is in- 
struction in all areas well-planned 
and adapted to meet individual dif- 
ferences? Will additional time spent 
at home interfere with children’s 
health and contribute to distaste and 
apathy the next day? 

By such questioning, the super- 
visor gains an opportunity to help 
the teacher plan the daily schedule 
around the larger curriculum areas— 
social studies, language arts, science, 
and health—varying the program, 
improving the instruction. As in- 
struction improves, there is less rea- 
son to believe that formal homework 
is necessary. 

The amount and effectiveness of 
out-of-school educational activity de- 
pends on the cooperation of the 
home. The wise supervisor will sug- 
gest that the teacher visit her pupils’ 
homes and see the children in their 
home environment. How many 
homes have encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, magazines, or daily papers? 
How many pupils have a suit- 
able place to study? Does the child 
have home duties or hobbies or be- 
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long to clubs that meet in the eve- 
ning? Such visits may serve to con- 
vince teachers that instead of de- 
veloping responsibility and scholar- 
ship, homework assignments lead, 
too often, to frustration, wasting 
time, dilly-dallying, or dishonesty. 

Modern education means growth 
and development under guidance 
provided by the home, school, 
church, and other agencies in the 
community which have the responsi- 
bility, ability, and resources for help- 
ing children. A program based on 
this concept will certainly need 
“homework.” The full development 
of the child’s potentialities depends 
on close cooperation between teach- 
ers and parents, agreed objectives, 
and an understanding of each 
other’s methods and problems. 

When cooperation reaches this 
point, teachers and parents need no 
longer worry about the homework 
question. They will replace all home- 
work that does not serve the full de- 
velopment of childhood with experi- 
ences which give the child an op- 
portunity to investigate in his own 
way, to read, to build, to learn, to 
grow. 


NOT HOME “WORK” 


There is a wealth of enjoyable 
home activity which, under the guid- 
ance of parents, can supplement and 
extend the school program and en- 
rich the out-of-school hours. For the 
little folk there are word games and 
collecting pictures for scrapbooks. 
Henry, a second-grade child, may 
volunteer to join some classmates 
in making an insect collection. Sarah, 
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a fifth-grader, might prepare a report 
on the trip she took last summer to 
California. A group of sixth-grade 
girls may bring in articles to create 
a Colonial kitchen, while the boys 
collect old tools and pictures of a 
Colonial home workshop. 


SPARETIME VALUES 

Such activities supplement indi- 
vidual interests—reading, radio, 
movies, and sports. They may de- 
velop appreciations and skills in mu- 
sic and arts. They may strengthen 
hobbies—leather work, stamp col- 
lecting, wood carving. Boys like 
construction activities, and fathers 
are glad to help their sons build 
telegraph sets, birdhouses, simple 
thermostats, display cases, terrar- 
iums. Girls may add to their knowl- 
edge of cooking, meal planning, 
home repair, interior decorating, 
sewing, and homemaking. Current 
events are suitable home assignments 
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for children who have 
daily newspapers. 

This is the sort of homework that 
builds knowledges and skills for the 
child and that adds to his develop- 
ment. It encourages healthy and 
happy day-by-day increase in stature 
and well-being. It means physical, 
social, emotional, mental, and spirit- 
ual development. But the thought- 
less homework assignment made in 
desperation or as a punishment will 
confuse and harry the child into mis- 
takes and resentments which bode 
ill for his future development. It is 
extremely doubtful that Dad’s sweat- 
ing out pages 47-49 in the arithme- 
tic book contributes much to the 
understanding of his offspring, or 
that lugging home 10 pounds of 
books from school each night and 
carrying them back unread the next 
morning increases the mental de- 
velopment of an elementary-school 
child. e 
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A TEST was performed recently in a Washington school 
which had both night and day classes to determine the effect, 
if any, of controlled music on the concentration and applica- 
tion of students. 

The survey revealed, says the Muzak Corporation, that 
night students got more benefit from music piped in than did 
the day scholars. Of the night students, 94.2 percent found 
that interest and enjoyment of their projects increased. This 
compared with 89.5 percent of day students in the test. 
Among night students, 94.3 percent found that relations 
among their classmates improved, while 84.1 percent of 
those attending during the day noticed this development 
when music was played. 
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Help Them Avoid 





The Lonely Road of Unreality 


EVELYN I. BANNING 


In School and Society 


Or the varied processes of adjust- 
ment in response to the child's inner 
needs, the natural events of his life, 
and the presence and activities of 
those about him, adjustment by 
withdrawal presents the greatest 
challenge to the teacher, not only 
because withdrawal responses often 
escape notice, but mainly because 
such avoidant modes, more insidious 
than others, may become habitual 
and pathological before recognition. 
According to C. M. Louttit, the 
boundaries between psychoneuroses 
and psychoses are no clearer than 
those between personality difficulties 
and psychoneuroses. In other words, 
between the child’s seclusiveness 
and timidity, resulting from the 
withdrawing mode of behavior, and 
the borderlands of the functional 
psychosis of schizophrenia, there are 
no clearcut demarcations, no sign- 
posts that unquestionably indicate to 
the teacher that ahead lies the Lone- 
ly Road of Unreality. Nevertheless, 
the withdrawing, recessive person- 
ality, subjected to unbearable stresses 
and strains of his personal and social 
environment, may become the se- 
verely distorted and shattered per- 
sonality of the psychotic. 


CASE HISTORY 


Ten years ago Teresa, a slight, si- 
lent, and inactive child of seven 
completed grade one with a satisfac- 
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tory record. The teacher's only com- 
ment at the time was, ‘Teresa is un- 
social and shows no interest in play- 
ing with the other children.” Today 
Teresa is institutionalized in a men- 
tal hospital, classified schizophrenia 
hebephrenic. And yet Teresa's be- 
havior all through her eight years of 
public school received scarcely more 
than passing attention; indeed, no 
teacher considered her withdrawn 
manner or her extreme seclusiveness 
a matter of concern since she caused 
no disturbance in the classroom and 
showed great solicitation for teacher 
approval in the early grades. 

Two questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves for our considera- 
tion of the teacher's role in recog- 
nizing and in treating behavior 
anomalies. 

1. What are the symptoms of pre- 
psychotic behavior observable in 
school children ? 

2. What help can the teacher ac- 
tually give the child after recogniz- 
ing these early symptoms? 

The predisposing causative factors 
of schizophrenia are not definitely 
known; on the other hand, the pre- 
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cipitating factors, whether organic 
illness, physical discomfort, emo- 
tional trauma, psychic conflicts, or 
the developmental crisis of child- 
hood or adolescence, merely evoke 
and exaggerate the schizophrenic re- 
sponse when the pattern has already 
been established. Bleuler states 
“There is nothing to be gained by 
listing the factors that have been im- 
plicated in the precipitation of the 
functional psychosis; obviously any 
incident toward which an individual 
may have become sensitized can tip 
the balance.” 

For the teacher, therefore, the im- 
portant consideration lies not in the 
etiology of the psychosis, either gen- 
erally or in any specific case such as 
that of Teresa, nor the therapy pos- 
sible after the onset of mental de- 
terioration, but rather in the recogni- 
tion of the early symptoms of be- 
havior disorders for the purpose of 
planning the best methods of im- 
proving the child’s adjustment to 
reality. Likewise, the full social sig- 
nificance of the value of early 
recognition is clear in view of the 
fact that schizophrenia is usually 
found among adolescents and young 
adults and that it accounts for ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all mental 
disorders. Although sufficient data 
regarding prepsychotic behavior of 
the more serious disorders are unfor- 
tunately lacking, the preschizo- 
phrenic symptoms, in a broad sense, 
do resemble the introverted type of 
personality described by Jung and 
others. The most distinctive feature, 
according to K. Young, is the grad- 
ual and insidious development of 
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inattention and emotional indiffer- 
ence to the world outside of the in- 
dividual. Extreme seclusiveness, ex- 
cessive daydreaming, regression of 
personal interests, and odd behavior 
are primary symptoms. 


CAREFUL OBSERVATION 

The teacher needs to observe care- 
fully the behavior of the shy, timid, 
and quiet pupil who may be over- 
looked, since he does not disturb 
class routine. Inasmuch as it is not 
always easy to determine whether 
the child’s behavior is a normal 
striving for a satisfactory adjustment 
or an abnormal inability to meet 
regular daily experiences, the teacher 
should have a sound understanding 
of the psychology of adjustment 
and of human behavior. 

The secondary symptoms are 
many and varied, depending on the 
developmental stage, all symptoms 
that give evidence of a disordered 
contact with the environment. Out 
of the specific experiences, the indi- 
vidual comes to develop certain 
standard or habitual forms of reac- 
tion, substitute responses that in 
psychotics tend to involve the entire 
organization. Secondary symptoms 
include temper displays, a diminish- 
ed breadth of general interest, emo- 
tional expressions, negativisms, psy- 
chomotor agitation, a variety of 
speech disorders, and overt sex prac- 
tices. In these more severe cases, the 
teacher should not consider herself 
qualified for therapy, but should in- 
stead refer the child to a clinical 
specialist or psychiatrist. Such use of 
available resources for the treatment 
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of severe behavior disorders is dis- 
tinctly a credit to the professional 
alertness of a teacher. 


HELP FROM BOTH 


The school and the teacher how- 
ever, do play a significant part 
in treating behavior problems be- 
fore the developing personality of 
the child begins to deviate conspicu- 
ously from a normal path. If these 
both try to modify the environmen- 
tal factors of the school and work 
directly with the child, the indi- 
vidual may be taught to meet 
social and cultural frustrations suc- 
cessfully and may be shielded from 
unattainable ideals of success. Work 
that is within the capacity of the 
child, that is meaningful, and that 
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provides him with some sense of ac- 
complishment is essential. 

Mental balance can also be aided 
by additional ambivalent activities 
that are approved outlets for deep 
and unsatisfied wishes: art, avoca- 
tions, and hobbies. Most important 
of all, however, is the therapeutic at- 
titude of the teacher, that teacher 
who, by her real understanding and 
knowledge of behavior anomalies, 
her resourcefulness, and encourage- 
ment, offers affectional security to 
the quiet, insecure child in a social 
setting not unduly exciting. Thus 
the teacher may be of help to the 
preschizophrenic child who is giv- 
ing evidence of difficulty in making 
a reasonably adequate adjustment to 
the world of reality. 2 


Who Does What 


IN order to obtain an idea of what jobs would be filled by 
girls after high-school graduation, the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Boston, Massachusetts, schools drew 
up a chart of the kinds of work secured during their first 
year out of school by graduates of the classes of 1945 to 
1948, inclusive. A summary of kinds of work, grouped 
according to the U. S. Department of Commerce classifica- 
tions, follows: 





No. of 
Type of Worker Graduates Percent 
Professional and Semiprofessional 96 1.1 
Craftsmen, Foremen, and kindred workers..116 1.4 
Domestic Service workers ................ 6 0.1 
Operatives and kindred workers ..................455 5.5 
Service workers, except Domestic and 
TS HERE te CRO 123 1.5 
Laborers, except Farm 0.4 
Clerical, Sales, and kindred workers..........7338 


Total workers .... ...8166 


100.0 





Turning the Tables 


The Kind of Parents Teachers Like 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


(_ENTRAL SCHOOL in Home- 
town, U.S.A., has a remarkable par- 
ent-teacher association, which for 
years has given magnificent, though 
critical support to the school. Each 
June members—fathers as well as 
mothers—save certain afternoons 
for taking the children in small 
groups to the zoo, the parks, the mu- 
seum, the libraries, and other com- 
munity services. They do this so that 
the teachers may have free time for 
the conferences they hold at the 
close of every school year to evaluate 
the year’s work. Parents and teach- 
ers both know from experience how 
important this backward look is for 
the setting of wholesome directions 
for the future. 

The teachers were sitting in a 
friendly, relaxed circle in their 
lounging room. Some were still 
drinking coffee when the teacher 
who was chairman of the planning 
committee for the June evaluation 
conference spoke up. 

“Today is the day we usually set 
aside for reviewing our relationships 
with our pupils’ parents. Why don’t 
we try a different approach? I re- 
member some years when we concen- 
trated pretty heavily on what was 
wrong with the parents. Today let’s 
put our minds on what we like about 
them.” 

There was enthusiastic agree- 
ment. 
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“All right. Let’s go ahead with 
the positive in our relationships 
with parents during this past year,” 
said the chairman, ‘‘and when we've 
finished we'll ask our principal to 
summarize the points we make.” 

The first-grade teacher was eager 
to begin. “I just want to say that 
John’s mother was the greatest com- 
fort to me that time he leaned too 
far back in his chair and cut his scalp 
when he fell. The way he bled! I 
was afraid his mother would be 
awfully upset and blame me. But she 
just said, ‘Well, I’m sorry it hap- 
pened. But a boy has to have some 
bumps and bruises to grow up into a 
real man.’ I’ve loved her ever since 
for not tearing into me.” 

The third-grade teacher chimed 
in. “Oh, yes, she really is wonder- 
ful. You know I have the oldest of 
her three children. He’s had trouble 
with reading right along. But his 
mother is aware of his hearing de- 
fect and has really been wiser than 
his teachers in urging us not to push 
him.” 

“Tt does make a difference, doesn’t 
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it, when a child is sure of being 
loved at home and doesn’t have to 
buy his parents’ favor with high 
marks or by completing the reader,” 
commented the principal. “John’s 
mother means it when she says, in 
effect, that she wants good mental 
and emotional health for her chil- 
dren above all else.” 

“I had a very encouraging experi- 
ence a few weeks ago,” said the kin- 
dergarten teacher. “Susan’s mother 
had gone to the board to try to get 
them to lower the age for entering 
first grade. Her argument was that 
there was too much play in the kin- 
dergarten and not enough work. 
She took it pretty hard when the 
board stuck to six as the entering 
age. I suggested to her at the time 
that she needed more facts about our 
kindergarten and at my urging she 
came in to visit several times. On 
her last visit I was thrilled when she 
said, ‘I had no idea how much solid 
learning goes into what seemed to 
me to be just play.’ ” 

“Congratulations to you,” com- 
mented the principal. “By avoiding 
defensiveness you've given this in- 
telligent mother a chance to see for 
herself what her little girl needs. 
And after all, who has a better right 
than parents to know what their 
children are getting and what they 
need in school?” 

“TIL tell you something I like,” 
proffered the veteran fourth-grade 
teacher. ‘““You know how long I’ve 
been teaching. Or if you don’t 
know, you can guess. Maybe it’s 
conspiracy or something, but about 
every week or two this year I’ve had 
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an informal little note from some 
parent thanking me for something 
nice I've done, and it certainly does 
lift my spirits.” 

“I don’t think it’s a conspiracy,” 
the new first-grade teacher volunter- 
ed. “It’s more of a reflection of the 
growing understanding and respect 
we have for each other's job. You 
know how scared I was this first 
year. Well, every now and then I 
get a thank-you note of the kind you 
speak of. It helps to give me confi- 
dence and makes me feel that the 
parents don’t think I’m too new and 
inexperienced.” 

“Well, May and December on 
the teaching staff both appreciate en- 
couragement. And don’t all people 
feel the same way!” chuckled the 
fourth-grade teacher. 

“Here is one point I should like 
to put on the record,” said the sixth- 
grade teacher. “I like parents who 
don’t try to choose their children’s 
life careers for them. You know, 
this year Fred’s father has been tak- 
ing Fred and a group of boys to see 
people at work. He started with his 
own furniture-finishing shop and 
then went on to a number of other 
occupations. He tells me he wants to 
help Fred choose wisely, but it is go- 
ing to be Fred’s own choice. Maybe 
he has learned from his own experi- 
ence, being forced to go to law 
school and then flunking out, when 
furniture finishing was what he 
wanted all along. Whatever his mo- 
tive, I like his attitude toward 
Freddy.” 

“Yes,” agreed the second-grade 
teacher. “I like the real expression 
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of love and affection that family 
gives its children. I have the little 
girl, you know. She is not easily 
upset by things that go wrong. She 
looks out on the world with the 
quiet confidence of a child who 
knows she is loved.”’ 

Time has flown,” announced the 
chairman, ‘“‘and we have barely 
skimmed the surface. There are 
many more things we like in par- 
ents, but these will have to be held 
over for another meeting. I wonder 
if our summarizer would now pull 
together the points we have made.” 

“Thank you for asking me to do 
this,” responded the principal. “You 
have brought out in words and by 
inference many important things we 
like about parents. I have tried to 
put the gist of these in a simple 
statement. This is what I have on 
paper. We try to like all parents, but 
we are human and like some more 
than others. We like to work with 
parents who: 

1. Enjoy going places and 
things with their children. 

2. Understand the ways in which they 
can help us to get our work done. 

3. Know that growing up includes 
bumps, bruises, cuts, and getting dirty— 
and are able to take it. 

4. Accept their children’s limitations 
and do not force them unrealistically into 
things they cannot do. 


5. Are able to change their minds 
when adequate proof is offered. 


doing 


Current Quote: 
As Dante showed hundreds of years ago in De Monarchia, war 
and the danger of war defeat the object of human society, which 
is the development of the highest potentialities of mankind. 
This object can be achieved only in peace. Since this is also the 


object of education, war and education are incompatible.—Robert 
M. Hutchins. 
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6. Try to put first things first—to learn 
the primary values in life and fight for 
these for their children. 

7. Find out the good things about 
each child’s teacher and tell her about 
them. 

8. Do not try to control their chil- 
dren’s choice of a lifework but give them 
help and encouragement to find out what 
is right for them, and then accept the de- 
cision. 

9. Give their children abundant love 
and affection and express it, so that the 
boys and girls come to school buoyed up 
and supported in the certainty of accept- 
ance by the most important persons in 
their lives, their parents!” 

“Did we say all that?” “It sounds 
good!” ‘‘And think how many par- 
ents we have who do all these 
things!” 

The chairman called for order. 
“What is your pleasure now about 
sending a summary to our parents, 
wishing them a happy summer and 
thanking them for being such fine 
people?” 

All agreed that such a letter 
should go out. That summer in 
Hometown, U.S.A., there was in- 
creased good feeling about the 
schools, the teachers, the principal— 
and more than an occasional conver- 
sation between parents about what 
teachers like in their pupils’ fathers 
and mothers. Said one good-na- 
tured father, ‘““Let’s make our New 
Year's resolutions in September this 
year!” ° 














Seven Contributions 





Implications of Research for the 
Improvement of Reading 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


In Education 


—Scmvnric studies relating to 
reading have been carried on con- 
tinuously and on an ever-expanding 
scale for approximately a century. 
Attention is directed here to certain 
broad concepts that have emerged 
and which have wide implications 
for the improvement of teaching. 

Of primary importance for the 
improvement of teaching is the ex- 
panding conception of the reading 
act which has paralleled the progress 
of research in recent years. A few 
years ago certain investigators re- 


stricted the meaning of the word 
reading to the mental processes in- 
volved in the perception of words. 


Additional processes “in the total 
reading complex” including the 
recognition of phrase and sentence 
meanings, were characterized as 
“supra-reading.”’ 

During the last two decades the 
dimensions of the reading act have 
been further explored. Much of such 
research has been made with the as- 
sumption that the good reader not 
only perceives words accurately and 
grasps fully both the literal and the 
broader meaning of a passage, but 
he also takes such additional steps 
as may be necessary to achieve his 
purpose for reading on given occa- 
sions. 

As indicated by various sum- 
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maries of relevant studies, this in- 
volves such supplementary steps as 
the selection of the ideas presented 
and the rejection of others, compari- 
sons of statements to identify simi- 
larities and differences, critical judg- 
ments concerning the value of the 
ideas apprehended or the validity of 
the conclusions reached, and the in- 
tegration of new ideas with previous 
experience so that clearer under- 
standings, a rational attitude, and 
improved patterns of thinking and 
behavior result. There are few who 
question the importance of such 
steps on the part of a reader, but 
some prefer not to include them in a 
technical definition of reading. 

We are concerned chiefly at the 
moment with the implications for 
the improvement of teaching broader 
understanding of the various steps 
involved in the total reading act to 
which research has contributed. This 
research implies, first of all, that a 
narrowly conceived program of 
guidance in reading is no longer 
adequate. 

It indicates clearly that there are 
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many understandings, attitudes, and 
skills that are essential in achieving 
various purposes for reading in ad- 
dition to those implied by the ac- 
curate, independent perception of 
words, and a clear grasp of meaning. 
It suggests that urgent need of de- 
veloping programs of guidance in 
lassrooms which insure the 
development of all the competencies 
that characterize an independent, 
selfreliant reader. 


will 


SERIES OF ACTIVITIES 


In previous decades it was as- 
umed that reading was a single 

mplex of mental processes. The 
validity of this view was challenged 
when researchers secured striking 
evidence that the processes involved 

reading vary with the kind of 
material read, its difficulty, and the 
purpose for reading. On the basis 
»f their evidence the view was ad- 
vanced that reading is not a single 
complex of mental processes but 
rather a series of complex mental ac- 
tivities which vary to a greater or 
less extent with conditions. 

Such findings indicate that the 
program of guidance in reading pro- 
vided in schools should be sufficient- 
ly broad to include all the forms and 
applications of reading that have 
functional value at the respective 
grade levels. Since the mental proc- 
esses involved in reading differ with 
such factors as the purpose for read- 
ing and the kind of material read, 
the training provided in any one 
area will not insure efficiency in 
meeting all the demands made on 
the reader in other fields. It fol- 
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lows that the development of a 
thoroughly competent reader at any 
level of advancement is the joint re- 
sponsibility of all teachers who as- 
sign reading material to him. 

A second implication is that 
teachers should define clearly the 
purpose of given reading assign- 
ments and should recognize the na- 
ture of the reading demands which 
they are making on their pupils. 
When new ways of interpreting or 
dealing with the material are re- 
quired, steps should be taken to in- 
sure the development of needed 
understandings, attitudes, and skills. 
Unfortunately only moderate prog- 
ress has been made thus far in ad- 
justing methods of teaching and in- 
dividual guidance to the varying 
demands made on readers in differ- 
ent school activities. 

Results of recent studies support 
the assumption that there is a core 
of common elements in the varied 
forms and applications of reading 
in which children and adults en- 
gage. By implication, they justify 
vigorous emphasis in teaching on 
the so-called basic reading skills em- 
bracing perception and a clear grasp 
of meaning. 

In addition they emphasize the 
importance of certain attitudes and 
habits common to all reading tasks, 
which comprise what has aptly been 
called ‘reading adaptation.’ These 
include an inquiring attitude, a pur- 
pose or frame of reference, the 
understandings and skills essential 
in solving the various reading prob- 
lems faced, ability to recognize and 
shift from one problem to another, 
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and to marshall one’s resources at 
each step in solving the problems 
that arise. As progress is made in 
developing these basic competencies, 
vigorous effort is needed also to in- 
sure correspondingly high levels of 
efficiency in the various forms and 
applications of reading in different 
learning activities. 

Another impressive fact revealed 
by research is that competence in 
reading is influenced by many per- 
sonal factors. Such findings indicate 
that the learner must be made a 
specific focus of attention in plan- 
ming instruction in reading. They 
show also that a reading program 
based on the assumption that uni- 
form requirements and the same 
standards of attainment for all at a 
given age or grade level are appro- 
priate fails to recognize a basic fact 
of human nature. They justify the 
increasing tendency on the part of 
classroom teachers to carry on con- 
tinuous and intensive studies of the 
characteristics and attainments of 
their pupils and to adjust group and 
individual instruction to their vary- 
ing needs. 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


Closely associated with the fact 
that competence in reading is in- 
fluenced by many personal factors is 
the assumption that progress in read- 
ing parallels the total development 
of the learner. The fact should be 
emphasized, first, that studies of 
pupil progress show conclusively 
that growth in reading ability is con- 
tinuous from the earliest elementary 
years through junior college. It fol- 
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lows that carefully coordinated pro- 
grams of reading instruction from 
the kindergarten to junior college 
are essential if schools are to make 
their greatest contribution to the de- 
velopment of independent, selfre- 


. liant readers. 


Since progress in reading parallels 
total development, it would be logi- 
cal to assume that the strategic 
goals in teaching reading would vary 
significantly as the reader advances 
toward maturity. This conclusion is 
supported by the results of studies of 
growth periods in different aspects 
of reading ability. They show, for 
example, that accuracy in recogniz- 
ing and pronouncing words, rate 
and span of recognition, and ability 
to grasp the meaning of simple pas- 
sages develop rapidly during the 
primary grades; that ability to 
understand material relating to 
things and events outside the read- 
er’s immediate environment, to de- 
rive the meaning and pronunciation 
of increasingly long words, and to 
read with increasing speed develops 
rapidly during the middle grades; 
and that capacity to make increas- 
ingly broad and penetrating interpre- 
tations, and to master the meaning 
of technical words continues to in- 
crease throughout the high school 
and college period. 

Such evidence emphasizes the fact 
that the purposes and content of a 
sound reading program should vary 
with significant changes in the dom- 
inant interests and developmental 
needs of pupils. Furthermore, the 
nature and variety of the reading 
skills to be developed should ex- 
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pand from grade to grade as the 
reading needs of pupils become in- 
creasingly complex and mature. 

Time will permit reference to the 
contributions of research in only one 
additional area, namely methods of 
teaching. In this connection, atten- 
tion is directed to three generaliza- 
tions that are amply supported by 
research findings. 

The first emphasizes the impor- 
tance of conscious effort to promote 
needed types of development as con- 
trasted with reliance on incidental 
or chance procedures. Studies have 
shown that pupils are unable to 
recognize their own deficiencies and 
needs in respect to word meanings. 
Others have supplied evidence of 
the more rapid growth in meaning 
vocabulary and in the comprehension 
of what was read through carefully 
planned guidance as contrasted with 
incidental help. Thus, instruction 
should focus attention on specific 
aspects of reading if needed types 
of development are to be attained 
rapidly and with reasonable cer- 
tainty. 

The second significant fact reveal- 
ed by research is that the nature of 
the development that results from 
teaching is influenced specifically by 
the methods used. This has been 
shown in a very striking way in an 
experiment in which progress of 
reading of two first-grade groups 
taught by different methods was 
compared. In one, major emphasis 
was placed on word mastery and in 
the other on the development of a 
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thoughtful reading attitude and in- 
terest in reading. Records of prog- 
ress secured throughout the year 
showed that each method made dis- 
tinct contributions to growth in 
some aspects and failed to do so in 
others. Of major significance is the 
conclusion supported by this and 
scores of other studies that teachers 
must continually modify the charac- 
ter of the methods used in order to 
overcome obvious deficiencies in 
pupil achievement and to promote 
needed types of competence. 

The third fact is that general pro- 
cedures in teaching should often be 
modified in order to adapt them to 
the unique characteristics of indi- 
viduals. Just as the school must adapt 
its methods to the mental processes 
involved in a learning activity, so 
must it modify its methods in terms 
of individual variations that influ- 
ence progress. 


PREDICTION POSSIBLE 


The foregoing discussion has 
pointed out seven contributions of 
research in reading that have wide 
implications for the improvement of 
teaching. 

Many other basic ideas are sup- 
ported by evidence already available. 
On the basis of the progress made 
thus far in identifying them, it 
seems fair to predict that a concep- 
tual framework and body of princi- 
ples can be derived which will serve 
as a sound guide in further efforts 
to organize and improve reading at 
all levels of general education. e 
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"Followed Her to School One ew 


Deer Teacher 


VIOLET G. DOHRMAN 


In New York State Education 


One day in October Alice asked 
if she could bring Faline to school. 
“Who is Faline?’’ I asked. “Our 
pet deer, of course,” said Alice. 

The next day our new member ar- 
rived with her two mistresses, 11- 
year-old Alice and her younger sis- 
ter, Geraldine. Faline was a beauti- 
ful little brown fawn with white 
spots and long, slender legs. 

Accepting all the children as her 
friends, the five-months-old fawn 
came without fear into our one-room 
rural school, stood still a moment 
as if to survey her surroundings, then 
walked up to my desk, pulled a nice 
juicy leaf from the plant, and calmly 
chewed it. She seemed to be enjoy- 
ing her reception at St. Andrews 
School. 

Even Faline’s first day at school 
proved to us that she was no ordi- 
mary animal. Our day starts with 
“opening exercises,” such as flag 
salute, Bible reading, songs, and 
Morning inspection. We watched Fa- 
line as we pledged to the flag. 
Standing by her little mistress, head 
held high, she remained in that po- 
sition until we lowered our hands; 
then she lowered her head. 

After morning exercises Alice 
told us how Faline happened to be 
their pet. Their father found the 
little doe abandoned by its mother 
the day of its birth. He carefully 
placed her in his car and brought her 
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home, thinking she would never 
survive until he reached home. 

Alice’s mother brought the baby 
deer into the house and for many 
days fed her with a medicine drop- 
per, then a spoon, then a bottle. 
until she was able to eat alone from 
a dish. The love and affection given 
by the whole family Faline repaid 
by living and growing up. Alice 
thought that her pet was so beauti- 
ful and did so many clever things 
that perhaps the children at school 
would enjoy seeing her too. 

While Alice was telling us the 
story Faline walked up and down 
the aisles, licking first one young- 
ster then another, each child petting 
her and enjoying Faline’s caresses 
in return. We did not accomplish 
very much in school work that day. 
but we did learn that Faline had 
four thin legs, liked to eat plants— 
and 33 children had the opportunity 
to see and pet a real live deer in a 
school room. 

Since her visit, only icy or snowy 
weather has kept her from attending 
school every day. Her patriotism 
during our flag salute made every- 
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one want to stand up tall and look 
directly at the flag. The children en- 
joyed morning inspection, because 
Faline would trot behind her mis- 
tress, and instead of telling me she 
had cleaned her teeth, would show 
her small teeth by trying to bite the 
button on my jacket. 

As the weeks went by, Faline’s 
white spots disappeared and sk’c be- 
came a beautiful brownish-gra% doe 
with large ears, long, thin but “rong 
legs, sharp hoofs, and big «yes. It 
was wonderful for the children to 
see that gradual change. 

When we have recess Faline runs 
and jumps and plays with the chil- 
dren. We have noticed that each 
time she has run long and oard, her 
tongue does not hang out of her 
mouth as a dog’s tongue does, but 
stays inside. Then only her lower 
jaw moves rapidly and the sides of 
her stomach move in and out very 
quickly, too. Of course, a pan of 
water is always ready for Faline. 
When Faline leaves us for her favor- 
ite spot in the room and goes to 
sleep, does any child disturb her? 
Never! Each one walks around her, 
or over her, but no one ever touches 
her. That is Faline; she’s asleep! 

We built our language, penman- 
ship, social studies, and nature study 
around Faline. Our first graders 
used Faline during the conversation 
period. We made up sentences about 
her—"Faline is a deer.” I would 
print these sentences on the board 
and beneath it the name of the child 
who had given it. Een though they 
knew no words, they recognized 
their sentences and very proudly 
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read them. Their vocabularies grew 
without a book. When we did start 
our readers such words as “look,” 
and “see,” and “Oh” were not new 
to them. Faline had already told 
them those words. 

She was a big help in our arith- 
metic lessons, too. It was so easy to 
see that one ear and one car make 
two ears. Three legs and one leg 
make four. Two ears and four legs 
count up to six. Also, two legs are 
one-half of four. So Faline became 
a walking arithmetic chart. 

One day when Faline wanted to 
go outdoors, we let her go but every 
once in a while some child would 
go to the window and report her lo- 
cation. When it was reported that no 
one could see her, I looked. I finally 
discovered her over by a corn shock 
in the field nearby. Our lesson then 
and there was on protective colora- 
tion. She moved away to come back 
to our yard, stretch herself under a 
tree, and chew her cud. Then we 
talked about cud-chewing animals. 

Faline seemed to enjoy everything 
we did except our rhythm band. 
When we started the drums, cym- 
bals, or tambourines, her ears flap- 
ped back and forth, her head moved 
from side to side, as if to show her 
displeasure. But if the bells were 
played her head came up and the 
ears remained still, listening for that 
sound. At this time we discussed the 
necessity for acute hearing of forest 
animals. 

St. Andrews School has been 
made very happy and popular 
through the granting of a request 
made by a thoughtful child. ° 











National Service 


The Library of Congress Can Help You 


ELINOR B. WATERS 


In School Life 


Jan Library of Congress can sell 
you a photostatic copy of almost any 
book, manuscript, picture, musical 
score, or record in its collection. 
Sometimes you can borrow the ma- 
terial itself through your local li- 
brary. Teachers will be glad to know 
that the material in the Library is 
not solely for advanced research 
and that a great deal of it can be 
used for elementary- and secondary- 
school purposes. As a general rule, 
anything in the Library can be re- 
produced which is not copyrighted or 
under restrictions placed on it by the 
donors. 

Interlibrary loans are one way by 
which the Library makes its re- 
sources available to people through- 
out the country. If you want to ob- 
tain material which is not available 
locally, and which your local librar- 
ian cannot obtain elsewhere, she 
may be able to borrow it for you 
from the Library of Congress. Such 
loans are granted when the purpose 
of the loan may be construed as a 
serious contribution to knowledge, 
and when the materials can be 
spared without depriving Congress- 
men of government agencies of 
needed services. 

The Prints and Photographs Di- 
vision now has some five or six hun- 
dred separate and varied collections 
of illustrative material. For example, 
you may purchase pictures of his- 
toric American buildings, photo- 
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grapa'c portraits, engravings, etch- 
ings, eatly American photographs 
deposited for copyright, and pic- 
tures of American life taken largely 
during the 1930's by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Many of 
these prints can then be reproduced 
in your publications. 

Music teachers can buy transcrip- 
tions of folk songs, instrumental 
music, and speech recordings. Such 
material can sometimes be borrowed 
through interlibrary loans, or can be 
photostated by the Library and then 
sold to you. The Recording Library 
also sells recordings of poets read- 
ing their own works. 

You can borrow braille books and 
records for use on talking-book ma- 
chines either directly through the 
Library or from any of the 27 re- 
gional distribution libraries. There 
is no charge for this service. 

The Library of Congress, as the 
name implies, was created for the 
use of Congress and its services are 
primarily for Congressmen. But as 
the Library has developed, its serv- 
ices have come to include the entire 
governmental establishment and the 
public at large, so that it has be- 
come a national service library. e 





Accent on Cooperation 


Training Pupils for Successful Group-Living 


MARIE M. HUGHES 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Most human activity is carried 
on today within some kind of group 
structure or organization. It has be- 
come a truism to say that the main 
problem facing the human race is 
that of getting along with one an- 
other and of learning to work out 
problems together. Often the word 
“cooperation” is used to describe 
this desirable state of affairs. 

All the boys and girls attending 
school are members of several 
groups; however, the class group is 
one to which all belong throughout 
their school years. What concepts 
are they developing about living and 
operating as group members? 

A partial answer may be discov- 
ered in the responses of a group of 
75 eighth-graders who had divided 
themselves into a number of com- 
mittees to draw up rules to govern 
their conduct in the classroom. 
When their reports were made it 
was noticed that the one statement 
common to all was ‘Cooperate with 
others.” But when the boys and girls 
were asked to write a statement of 
what they meant by that rule, ‘‘Co- 
operate with others,” the reply of 
highest frequency was “Do what 
you are told.” And only six chil- 
dren showed awareness of the dy- 
namics of the concept ‘‘cooperation”’ 
by writing, “Give the other fellow 
a chance.” 

The implications of these re- 
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sponses of eighth-grade boys and 
girls were so great that I decided to 
keep a record of situations in which 
the word “cooperate” was used with 
children. As curriculum coordinator, 
visiting many classrooms, I was able 
to secure a reasonable sampling. 
Again and again I listened when 
the word “cooperate’’ was being 
used by the teacher in class situa- 
tions. As in a reading class, when 
Mary, taking her turn to read one 
paragraph, did not have the proper 
place and her teacher would say, 
“You are not cooperating with us.” 
Children are often asked to “coopet- 
ate’ in matters of minor behavior 
infractions, as when a teacher, sigh- 
ing audibly, announced in an injur- 
ed voice, “Donald and Susan are not 
cooperating with us.” 

Summarizing the observations of 
this record-keeping, it may be said 
that the largest number of class ac- 
tivities were nothing more nor less 
than recitations to the teacher, who 
asked the questions and received the 
answer. There was no group re- 
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sponse. Most youngsters want to an- 
swer the question addressed to them 
because they want to get good marks 
or because it is the most inconspicu- 
ous thing to do, but they are not in- 
terested in the answers given by 
their classmates, unless it is to prove 
themselves superior by knowing the 
answer. It is an outcome of hun- 
dreds of such situations when stu- 
dents can reach grade eight and use 
such admonitions as “Don’t whis- 
per,” and the simple direction ‘Do 
what you are told,” to describe the 
dynamic concept of cooperation with 
others. 

There are, of course, many 
schools where boys and girls are 
learning appropriate concepts and 
attitudes and the accompanying skills 
of good group life. One Mexican- 
American boy did a good job of con- 


trasting the two kinds of public- 
school situations when he said: 


When I came in here, I learned a lot 
of things that a lot of children would 
like to know. It isn’t only work but to be 
democratic, because before I came into 
this room, I didn’t even know what it 
meant, but what I want to say is that I 
thought being democratic was just to sit 
down and be quiet, and now I learn that 
to be democratic, you have to take part 
in everything. 

What, then, are the conditions 
which foster active, responsible 
group life? What are the attitudes, 
skills, and techniques necessary for 
functioning within a group? 

1. Group work of any kind re- 
quires free interaction among the 
membets of the group. Teachers 
have responsibility for eradicating 
the barriers to communication. The 
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first barrier is that of time and op- 
portunity for pupils to relate them- 
selves to one another, to interact; 
the second is the emotional climate 
or atmosphere of the classroom. 
Many teachers are afraid of discus- 
sion because it may get out of hand; 
because “it never gets anywhere.” 
This last statement serves to point 
up the need for guidance in discus- 
sion, so that it may become a more 
satisfying experience. The emotional 
climate or atmosphere of the class- 
room must be one of friendliness 
and acceptance of each member of 
the group, with understanding 
shown of the peculiar needs of each 
individual making up the group. 
This atmosphere does not just hap- 
pen; it must be worked for. 

2. Group work, to be successful, 
must be concerned with problems 
and activities which affect all mem- 
bers in some interrelated manner. 
Teachers and other status leaders of 
groups are in the position of making 
a decision between activities that are 
the concern of all and those that are 
primarily individual. There is the 
class which spends the period read- 
ing a paragraph in rotation. This is 
not a group learning situation, but 
rather one in which each pupil has 
an independent, individual activity. 
Such a class situation is sometimes 
further encouraged by giving each 
pupil a star or some other mark of 
personal recognition for flawless 
reading. A group reading lesson, 
on the other hand, would involve a 
common purpose; for example, read- 
ing to determine episodes suitable 
for dramatization, to contrast and 
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compare a story with another one, 
and so on. 

3. Group work over a period of 
time must require the exercise of 
many talents and abilities. Public- 
school classrooms with sterile pro- 
grams of instruction and procedures 
reward academic facility of a narrow 
range. Prestige and status are al- 
ways given to a few pupils. “Our 
Best Spelling Papers’’ on the bulle- 
tin board seldom include a new 
name. The same is true of arithme- 
tic papers or any subject-centered 
honor roll. Perhaps, instead, the bul- 
letin board should contain the names 
of those who have spelled better this 
month than last month, or its space 
may be reserved for a description of 
jobs and other activities of concern 
to the entire group. Examples are: 

Tom, Dick, Harry, Mary, and Nancy 
have brought plants for the garden. 

Robert has promised to bring a hand 
cultivator. 

Ray and May are sharing their special 
edition of Pinocchio with us this week. 

Varied abilities, varied activities, 
a balance between individual and 
group enterprises, with enough dif- 
ferentiation between them for pupils 
to gain a clear and active concept of 
working together and a comprehen- 
sion of the values which accrue from 
cooperating with others—these are 
the achievements of a truly demo- 
cratic classroom. 

4. The attitudes, habits, and skills 
of working in groups cannot be ac- 
quired without analysis and evalua- 
tion of the process. Boys and girls 
do not, by themselves, recognize the 
factors which operate to further the 
productivity of the group or those 





that lead to satisfactory interper- 
sonal relations within the group. 
They must be assisted to (a) recog- 
nize these pertinent factors and (4) 
acquire the attitudes and skills which 
are necessary to successful group 
work. 

Analysis and evaluation of a wide 
variety of group situations will lead 
boys and girls to recognize that there 
are many kinds of leadership and 
many ways to participate. They learn 
that all individuals can contribute 
and that group work can be more 
productive than working alone. 

Gradually, members of a group 
become conscious of the roles played 
by different members at different 
times: the role of the expert 
or consultant, the role of the 
mediator or intermediary, the role 
of the person who can make practi- 
cal application to the problem at 
hand, the role of the person who can 
generalize and lift the level of dis- 
cussion or action, the role of the 
person who can forsee consequences, 
the role of the person with new and 
creative ideas. 

As children work in a real group 
situation, they can acquire the habits 
and skills of exploring the problem 
in its many aspects, of identifying 
all the people affected, of identify- 
ing motives and desires, of coming 
to a decision, of really representing 
a group, of reporting properly to a 
group. 

These are skills that few adults 
have learned. They are skills that re- 
quire continuous work, for they can 
never be mastered to such perfection 
as to require no further learning. e 
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"Deglamorized” Hucksterin g 


How to Teach Advertising 


PRESLEY C. DAWSON 


In the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 


—Srnious thinkers in the field of 
advertising are not too sure this oc- 
cupation is as yet on a professional 
basis. The all-too-obvious lack of 
maturity and intelligence shown, es- 
pecially in daytime radio and much 
newspaper advertising, is a sad 
commentary on our present civiliza- 
tion, or the advertisers. 

How can an instructor of adver- 
tising arouse the interest of the stu- 
dent and make him aware not only 
of the dignity and potentialities of 
advertising, but of the diverse op- 
erations, hard work, and time in- 
volved in a successful advertising 
enterprise? This is one of the im- 
minent problems which confront the 
teacher at the outset of the course 
in advertising. 

The teaching of advertising 
should start on the informational or 
exploratory level. Beginning stu- 
dents need to have advertising ‘‘de- 
glamorized.” This does not mean 
their enthusiasm should be damp- 
ened. Advertising is selling and, 
if, as a subject, it is made subsidiary 
to salesmanship (even by making 
sales a prerequisite course) it takes 
on a reality more in keeping with its 
practical objective. 

The beginning student should be 
introduced to the whole, broad field 
of advertising—the printing sales- 
man, the door-to-door research inter- 
viewer, the newspaper-circulation 
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man, the photo-engraver, the typo- 
gtapher, as well as the account ex- 
ecutive with the “30-dollar hand- 
painted necktie.’ He should know 
the need for good advertising in the 
nonglamorous, small-retailer field 
where advertising must pay, or it 
isn’t used. He should see the tre- 
mendous need for creative, profes- 
sional advertising salesmen to serve 
nonprofessional advertising buyers. 

A suggested graphic plan for the 
first course in advertising follows a 
new product from its inception 
straight through to the ultimate con- 
sumer. By organizing the class as a 
manufacturing firm about to consid- 
er an advertising need, the students 
are placed in a position to grasp a 
realistic viewpoint. 

Under this organization, students 
select the product with which the 
class will work. They gain a knowl- 
edge of different kinds of products 
and how these lend themselves to 
advertising. A choice of one ap- 
propriate for all types of promotion 
is made to give a broad study ex- 
perience. 

Then the manufacturer's problems 
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are examined. The company and 
product are named, prices are fig- 
ured, and sales are estimated to de- 
velop an advertising budget with its 
foundation in the sales expected. 

As the need comes to expand the 
advertising, the class drops the roie 
of manufacturer and assumes that 
of the advertising agency. Organiz- 
ing, financing, and account soliciting 
are studied. A letter is “received’’ 
from the manufacturer inviting a 
presentation on the product previ- 
ously discussed. The agency moves 
in with research, planning, and pre- 
sentation. With the approval of the 
solicitation, the students follow 
through on the problems of layout, 
art, copy, mediums, and production. 

The next roles are those of 
medium representative and produc- 
tion or printing representative who 
are concerned with photo-engraving, 
typography, and printing. The class 
back-tracks to the part of manufac- 
turer to integrate advertising and 
sales promotion. It sees the sales- 
man’s use of advertising in further- 
ing sales to the retailer. The ball is 
picked up again as the class acts as a 
retailer's advertising department, 
and advertising is integrated into the 
final merchandising step. In each of 
these situations the students are aid- 
ed in assuming their roles with all 
the reality possible. 

Graduates usually enter the field 
of advertising through minor jobs 
in production, copy, or research. 
Almost universally, suppliers say ad- 
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vertising men know too little about 
production. Schools could offset this 
lack if they would emphasize pro- 
duction knowledge, such as the 
point system in measuring, type 
sizes, copy fitting, photo-engraving, 
choice of printing processes, and the 
like. 

Ability to start as a copy cub calls 
for a good background in English, 
plus journalism or literature, with 
the proper sales indoctrination. 

But being a good writer is not all. 
The student should have guidance in 
writing to sell within a prescribed 
number of words. Advertising copy 
cannot be chopped like that of the 
journalist. If the copy is broken up, 
it loses its effectiveness through fail- 
ure to progress logically to the clos- 
ing action sought. 

The teaching of advertising needs 
both broadening and specialization. 
A greater understanding of its func- 
tion should be promoted in the 
whole area of commerce. Advertis- 
ing curriculums will have to be ex- 
panded to translate generalized sub- 
jects into specific developments as a 
way of ethical, legitimate selling in 
a professional manner. The profes- 
sional student must be endowed 
with a code of ethics so that he will 
not be afraid to lead consumers to 
better buying. Then, like the doctor, 
maybe the graduating student could 
take an oath, too, which will con- 
tribute to the future dignity of ad- 
vertising as a profession in every 
sense of the word. ® 
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A Catholic Educator on 


’ The Community College 


WHLLIAM H. CONLEY 


In the Bulletin of the NCEA 


Jumee is no single development 
in American education in recent 
years which has attracted more at- 
tention of the people and more 
thoughtful consideration by edu- 
cators than the community college. 

While junior colleges, both pub- 
lic and private, were inaugurated 
for the sole purpose of providing 
preuniversity and _preprofessional 
education, early leaders in the move- 
ment emphasized its broader func- 
tions. 

The junior college of today has 
only a short way to go before it can 
become a “community college.” We 


may define the community college as 
a junior college of expanded func- 
tions serving a restricted geographic 
area or community. The junior col- 
lege has only to become integrated 
with its community in order to be- 
come a community college as it is 


now conceived. Integration with 
the community involves special at- 
tention to the policy of admission, 
curriculum planning, programming, 
and placement. 


ADMISSION 


The policy of admission must be 
one that permits any person to en- 
roll who can profit from the experi- 
ence gained in the school. High- 
school grades and successful comple- 
tion of specified high-school units 
cannot be the only criterions for 
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admission. High-school graduation 
from any curriculum, maturity man- 
ifested by satisfactory scores on 
standard measures of mental devel- 
opment, or evidences of keen inter- 
est for vocational or cultural rea- 
sons must be used as additional 
criterions for admission. The entire 
admission policy should be aimed at 
service to the community. 

The planning of the curriculum 
in the community college centers 
around the needs of the community. 
Each community will recognize that 
there is a common core of the cur- 
riculum offered which attempts to 
meet the basic needs of general edu- 
cation. There is another group of 
courses that will be generally offered 
to meet the needs of students plan- 
ning further educational work be- 
yond the 14th year. But, except for 
these, efforts should be made to 
adapt the course offerings to the 
needs of the community. Such 
adaptation involves an initial com- 
munity survey to discover what the 
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graduates of the local high schools 
do after completing school, and to 
determine the needs of local indus- 
try, of labor, of cultural and civic 
groups. 

In addition to the initial sur- 
vey and frequent reappraisals, 
continuous contact with the com- 
munity can be maintained through 
the use of representative committees 
drawn from the community. Such 
groups also form an excellent ele- 
ment in unifying the school and the 
community. 

Vocational or semiprofessional 
needs are not the only areas with 
which surveys should be concerned. 
They should attempt to discover the 
interest of the community in cul- 
tural, intellectual, and vocational 
areas. If the school is to serve the 
community it should serve all inter- 
ests in the community and all age 
groups. 

The programming of the com- 
munity college must be fitted into 
the needs of the community. Utili- 
zation of existing facilities, work- 
ing hours of the community, trans- 
portation, and the local customs are 
among the items that must be con- 
sidered. 

The vocational aspect of the 
school cannot be effectively carried 
out unless there is a well organized 
placement service. The service 
should find full-time employment 
for students who graduate and for 
those who drop out before gradu- 
ation. There is another important 
function of the placement office and 
that is finding part-time employment 
for the students still in school. If 


work can be found on a part-time 
basis that is related to the school 
program, some of the advantages of 
the cooperative-type program can be 
provided. The importance of the co- 
operative-type program has been 
pointed out by the President's Com- 
mission and methods of making it 
feasible should receive wide atten- 
tion. 


ADULT CENTER 


But further integration is neces- 
saty if the community college is to 
be the cultural and intellectual cen- 
ter of the community. The com- 
munity college must become the 
center of a comprehensive adult- 
education program. This is, today, 
one of the major functions of the 
community college. Provision 
should be made in the program for 
the adult wishing to pursue formal 
courses for college credit. But 
the adult-education program encom- 
passes more than formal courses. 
Short courses, discussion groups, 
forums, and round tables may be 
scheduled as a part of the compre- 
hensive program of stimulating the 
intellectual and cultural life of the 
community. Lecture series may be 
planned utilizing local faculty mem- 
bers and visiting lecturers. 

Closely related to the adult-edu- 
cation program and perhaps a part 
of it is the recreational program 
that can be offered for the com- 
munity. It may include dramatic 
presentations by the school, by local 
groups assisted by the school, music- 
al presentations, provisions for 
facilities for athletic and other recre- 
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ational outlets, and special library 
service for the community. In gen- 
eral, leadership should be provided 
in local community projects and in 
stimulating interests in local com- 


munity pride. 


CHALLENGE 


Ordinarily the community college 
is looked on only as a public insti- 
tution and some have well asked 
what concern is it of the Catholic 
educator. It is of concern to the 
Catholic educator, first, because it is 
one of the significant developments 
in American education at the pres- 
ent time. Secondly, the populariza- 
tion of education through the 14th 
year at this very moment offers a 
challenge to Catholic education. 
Very few Catholic institutions at 
the junior-college level have at- 
tempted to perform community 
functions. The community college is 
of concern to the Catholic educator, 
thirdly, because it raises the very 
basic question of how far we can 
carry out expansion of education. 
With limited facilities and with 
limited personnel should we at- 
tempt to keep pace with public edu- 
cation in this new endeavor? 

Some Catholic educators feel that 
we should confine our activities to 
the elementary school and do a 
thorough job of providing adequate 
Catholic elementary education 
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throughout the nation before we 
spread our forces. Others feel that 
our primary concern is with the 
training of Catholic leaders and that 
Catholic education will have its 
greatest impact on American educa- 
tion if its resources are conserved 
and used only on those who can 
ultimately have wide influence after 
their Catholic development has been 
completed. 

Today we find others who are 
convinced that every effort should 
be put forth to offer educational 
opportunities to all youth in the 
18 to 24 age bracket, the age group 
served by the community college as 
well as the college and university. 
They feel that education for stu- 
dents at this level of maturity is of 
paramount importance to the Church 
when the attacks on it are philo- 
sophical and ideological in char- 
acter. The group»is of the convic- 
tion that every effort must be put 
forth for the education and reedu- 
cation of adults. To the latter group 
it appears that we have a very defi- 
nite responsibility to make super- 
human efforts to develop a program 
of Catholic community colleges to 
take their places among the com- 
munity colleges of the nation just as 
our elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities 
have taken their places in their re- 
spective fields. e 


HE University of Kansas, Lawrence, has solved the 
ilemma for those who haven't the time to pursue a doctorate 
in education but who wish more training. Teachers can now 
earn the degree of Specialist in Education with additional 
work in their field beyond the Master’s requirements. 








Education Out-of-Doors 


/ 





Traveling to Learn 


FRED KNAPMAN and MARIE PABST 


In the Washington Education Journal 


Most science teachers believe 
that the out-of-doors provides one of 
the most realistic and useful labora- 
tories that their students can use. 
Firsthand observation of materials 
in their natural setting is the key to 
understandings and learning which 
are only partly meaningful when re- 
stricted within the walls of a class- 
room. With this in mind it is cus- 
tomary for science teachers to use 
field trips that will fit into the labor- 
atory periods that are regularly 
scheduled for their classes and to try 
to supplement these with occasional 
afternoon and all-day Saturday trips. 
Frequently teachers and _ students 
dream of larger blocks of time 
which would make possible more in- 
tensive and more extensive investiga- 
tions of nature’s laboratory. 

A dream became a reality when 
the Science Department at Western 
Washington organized a “Pacific 
Northwest Field Course in Science.”’ 
Twenty-five students were invited 
to devote the full summer session to 
a block of science courses organized 
around several natural areas in the 
Pacific Northwest. Credit was given 
in general geology, geomorphology, 
soil geology, forests and forest prod- 
ucts, ecology, and ornithology. The 
group was about equally divided in 
numbers between experienced teach- 
ers and upper-division students in 
the teacher-education curriculum. 





Fred Knapman and Marie Pabst 
are in the Science Department at 
Western Washington College, Bell- 
ingham. Reported from the Wash- 
ington Education Journal, XXX 
(September, 1950), 20-21, 29. 
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The first area selected for study 
was the Skagit River whose valley is 
typical of the western slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. For two weeks 
headquarters were maintained on 
the college campus while explora- 
tions were made from the hydroelec- 
tric plant at Diablo Dam to the tide- 
flats at the mouth of the river. An 
effort was made to answer such ques- 
tions as: How did this valley come 
to be? What are the plant and ani- 
mal communities? What are the evi- 
dences of change and what has man 
contributed to the change? 

For the second part of the course 
the group went further afield to gain 
experience and to formulate ideas. 
Seven days were spent studying the 
Columbia Basin Reclamation Project 
with camp headquarters at Sun Lake 
State Park at the foot of Dry Falls in 
central Washington. A study of the 
geology of the area showed that 
herein were the determining factors 
that laid the foundation to man’s 
present and future use of the area. 
Had it not been for these factors, 
then the great dam, the powerful 
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hydroelectric plant, and the huge 
pumping system which the class 
studied at Grand Coulee would not 
have been possible. The Bureau of 
Reclamation provided expert guid- 
ance for a study of all phases of this 
project. 

As the party broke camp at Sun 
Lakes, every member felt that he had 
gained some sense of this truly great 
project. From firsthand observation, 
relationships had been visualized be- 
tween ice dams of the past, concrete 
dams of today, and farms and people 
of tomorrow. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCE 

The way back to the college cam- 
pus led over Chinook Pass in the 
Cascade Mountains and into Yakima 
Park in the Mount Rainier National 
Park. Camp was made near the snow 
at an elevation of 6300 feet with the 
awe-inspiring Mount Rainier tower- 
ing above. Under the guidance of a 
park naturalist two organized trips 
were made, one through the alpine 
flora of the pumice fields to the 
lookout station on Mount Fremont 
and the other to the snout of Em- 
mons Glacier, source of the White 
River. After hiking over piles of 
morainic debris to reach the ice wall 
and gaze up at the great glacier, one 
of the party remarked, “My next 
discussion of the work of glaciers 
will certainly be more meaningful 
because of the experience I have had 
today !”’ 

Back on the campus the class or- 
ganized materials that had been col- 
lected, prepared teaching units, and 
planned for the next expedition. 
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The third and last phase of the 
course was the most ambitious and 
included the Olympic National 
Park, the ocean coasts of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and Crater Lake 
National Park. To study a part of 
the Olympic National Park the 
group made camp at Jackson Ranger 
Station on the Hoh River. The vir- 
gin rain forest with its giant hem- 
locks and sitka spruce, and its plant 
associations of thick moss, lichen 
draperies, and lush ferns proved to 
be a vivid contrast to the cut-over 
and reforested areas seen in many 
other parts of the Pacific Northwest. 

The trip along the ocean beaches 
provided excellent opportunities to 
study the geology and plant and ani- 
mal life of these coastal regions. 
Leaving the coast, the trail inland 
permitted brief stops at a redwood 
forest in northern California and at 
Oregon Caves, where most members 
of the party had their first oppor- 
tunity to see underground limestone 
caverns. 

Crater Lake was a fitting climax 
to the summer's work. It was a thrill 
to stand 7000 feet above sea level 
and try to reconstruct Mount Ma- 
zama, a volcanic mountain which 
once had rivaled Mount Rainier in 
size. 

The journey back to the campus 
led across the Crooked River Can- 
yon, past Bonneville Dam, and 
down the Columbia River Gorge. 
The last ten days of the session were 
spent in organizing materials and 
notes and in planning for next year's 


teaching. 


All of the trips were made in a 
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bus owned by the college. Complete 
camping equipment was carried 
and cooking details were shared on 
a cooperative basis by all members of 
the group. A library, blackboard, 
microscopes, and other equipment 
were carried for field study and class 
sessions. The trips were selfsupport- 
ing since each individual paid his 
share of the traveling and eating ex- 
penses. An excellent opportunity 
had been provided for 25 people 
with varied interests and skills to 
learn to live together as a democratic 
group. 


ENRICHMENT 


It is interesting to read some of 
the comments made by members of 
the group in response to an evalua- 
tion questionnaire submitted at the 
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end of the session. Typical are these: 
“I believe that my teaching will be 
greatly enriched by these experi- 
ences.” . .. “It is important that chil- 
dren learn that man is dependent 
on, indeed is a part of, the lands 
and the forests on which he lives.”’ 
The members of the college fac- 
ulty who were in charge of the field 
course were satisfied, in general, 
with the outcomes of the summer's 
work. They had had an unusual op- 
portunity to organize materials and 
thinking around natural areas, draw- 
ing from fields of knowledge both 
within and beyond the sciences im 
a study of the problems the areas 
presented. They agreed that it had 
been a summer of rich experiences 
and looked forward to offering 
again a similar course. e 


Around the World 


AN excellent repository of information on what is going on 
in education worldwide is the Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of Education. The following are from the 1950 
First Quarter issue: 

e In France, all literature intended for young people must 
henceforth be published by firms having directors who are 





“of respectable standing.” Companies publishing items 
which put evil in a good light or which tend to “demoralize 
children” may be fined or imprisoned. 

e In Czechoslovakia, the Ministry of Education helps to 
send youngsters from Prague for a week's holiday in the 
mountains, giving funds to the schools to help defray costs. 
e In Turkey, it was recently revealed that since 1927 the 
number of teachers has increased from 5600 to 35,000. 

e In part of Switzerland, a study was recently made into “'the 
state of school children’s minds.” One of the areas of agree- 
ment was that the present “‘climate’’ was unfavorable to 
proper training of the young. 








A Young “Retired” Teacher Says 


I Want to Help Even More 


JUNE S. DELANO 


In the Connecticut Teacher 


y 

SL xe many other young teach- 
ers, I have retired from the class- 
room to devote myself to maternal 
interests. I found teaching incredi- 
bly rewarding and I know I'll be 
a better mother because of it. I 
hope, too, that it will make me a 
more understanding and tolerant 
person in my relations with the 
school as the mother of Jonathan. 
At least I'll never pop into a class- 
room, without a warning or an in- 
vitation, and I'll never ask the teach- 
er at PTA “Why didn’t you give 
Jonathan a better report card?” 

Now I am seeing the educational 
facilities of our town as a parent. 
Now, from a new angle of vision 
I find I am even more enthusiastic 
about good schools than ever before! 
The interest I had then is nothing 
compared to what I feel now that I 
have a child of my own. 

The United States must be full of 
young teacher-mothers, and what a 
resource for better schools they are! 
Some will come back into teaching, 
and, knowing from experience the 
complexities of both home and 
school, they should make excellent 
teachers. But until they return, why 
not utilize their abilities in the 
communities where they now live? 

Also, what a tower of strength 
for the schools our older retired 
teachers can be. Their experience 
can be of inestimable help to 
younger people who have the desire 
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and the strength to improve our 
schools but do not always have the 
wisdom that comes with years of 
educational work. They can lend 
their inspiration and strength to 
PTA and other school-community 
groups. Free from classroom du- 
ties, they now have time for writ- 
ing and for speaking before citizen 
groups to broaden public interest 
and knowledge. What a satisfaction 
it can be to these older teachers to 
know they still play an important 
role in the work to which they have 
given their lives. 

Younger and older retired teach- 
ers can help with the substitute- 
teacher problem. My neighbors have 
offered to “baby-sit’” for me if I 
will substitute at the local school. 
Here, as in other ways, I am de- 
termined to help out whenever I 
can. And as I go about interesting 
other new parents in helping to im- 
prove our schools, it’s good to be 
able to feel that my school days 
haven't ended after all. 

Let us, parents and teachers, do 
everything we can to interest every 
taxpayer in our school system. Let 
us widen our sphere and use all the 
talent we can reach. 7 





'- More ‘Classroom Collections’ 


The Library in the Elementary-School 
Program 


JEWEL GARDINER 


In Elementary English 


Dut hopes of library-minded 
school principals as well as school 
librarians at last are being realized 
as central school libraries now are 
being given more attention than 
classroom collections. However, the 
organization and administration of 
the centralized elementary-school li- 
braries which are being established 
need to be examined very closely be- 
fore conclusions can be made re- 
garding their effectiveness in the 
school program. The mere estab- 
lishment of a centralized library in 
the elementary school does not auto- 
matically provicle real library experi- 
ences, and it utterly fails in perform- 
ing one of its most important func- 
tions if it does not provide for the 
free circulation of books to and 
from every classroom in the school, 
thereby providing classroom libraries 
whenever they are needed for class- 
room activities. 

Ideally the successful arrangement 
for any modern elementary school is 
a combination of two ideas—a well- 
organized central library with care- 
fully planned provision for circula- 
tion of books to and from class- 
rooms. Experience shows that it is 
this arrangement which makes of the 
elementary-school library a_ truly 
integrating factor in the educational 
program of the school. 











Jewel Gardiner is Supervisor of 
Elementary and Junior-High-School 
Libraries in the Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, Unified School District. Re- 
ported from Elementary English, 
XXVII (May, 1950), 312-19. 
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The change in educational philos- 
ophy has quite naturally changed the 
philosophy of the elementary-school 
library. When the textbook ceased 
to hold first place in the type of 
learning provided by the elementary 
school, the modern elementary- 
school library came into being—a 
library which provides both an ade- 
quate and well-selected collection of 
books for recreational reading and 
a collection of reference books and 
materials suitable for the curriculum 
of the school. It provides for indi- 
vidual differences through a book 
collection which includes books on 
all subjects and varying greatly in 
reading difficulty. It gives oppor- 
tunity for children to discuss books 
and share their reading experiences. 
It provides a wide collection of sup- 
plementary books and materials for 
circulation to classrooms. 

Instruction in the use of books 
and libraries is a part of the planned 
program of library activities, so that 
children become skillful in using 
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library facilities in general. Thus the 
library meets the needs of children 
and teachers. Thus it provides ma- 
terials and services appropriate to 
the growth and development of the 
boys and girls as individual mem- 
bers of society. Thus does it help 
boys and girls to develop satisfying 
interests and hobbies and become 
aware of community libraries as in- 
stitutions of continuing education 
and cultural life. By all these means 
the integrating force of the library 
reveals itself in the life of the mod- 
ern elementary school. 

The broad objectives of the ele- 
mentary library do not become real- 
ities automatically. Neither is the 
integrating force of the library 


automatic. The program must be 
carefully planned and continually 
nurtured. This planning and nur- 


turing involves the central school 
administration, the school library 
supervisor, if there is one, the prin- 
cipal of the school, the school librar- 
ian, and every teacher in the school. 
The initial planning of the various 
felationships involved in the inte- 
gration of library facilities and the 
curriculum is essentially an adminis- 
trative matter since it involves or- 
ganization of courses of study, poli- 
cies involving the selection of books, 
and plans for the use and circulation 
of library materials and for the daily 
use of the school library. 

The librarian is the one person in 
the school who thoroughly knows 
the book collection. She must be 
able and willing to make suggestions 
to both teachers and children for any 
type of request they may make of 
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her. In order to do this intelligently 
she needs to advise with teachers 
about reading needs of children. 
She must become familiar with in- 
dividual children’s reading abilities 
as reflected through their scores on 
standard reading tests. She needs to 
keep in touch with classroom activi- 
ties by frequent conferences with 
teachers so that she might suggest 
suitable stories related to the units 
of work in progress in the classroom. 
She needs to fill requests promptly 
for materials for use in the class- 
room so that the classroom work is 
not delayed. 

The teacher can help greatly by 
cooperating directly with the school 
librarian in keeping her advised of 
classroom work and new activities. 
The librarian and teacher are indeed 
most important factors in maintain- 
ing the integrating role of the li- 
brary in the school. 

The principal needs to share in 
the planning for circulation of 
books to and from classrooms. Some 
books may be needed for several 
weeks, others for the duration of a 
unit of work, others for one period 
only. It is important that principal, 
teachers, and librarian cooperate 
fully with whatever arrangements 
are decided on in regard to time 
limits for circulation periods. No 
extensive rules for using elementary 
libraries are necessary, but certain 
regulations are in order so that all 
teachers and classes may share alike 
in the benefits. 

The elementary library must be 
set up according to accepted library 
standards if it is to function prop- 
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erly. A simplified Dewey Decimal 
system of classification is success- 
fully used in elementary school li- 
braries and a simplified dictionary 
catalog provides an index to all ma- 
terial in the library. 

On the basis of the curriculum, 
the librarian usually must make cer- 
tain adjustments in her catalog in 
order to have it bear a direct rela- 
tionship to the school program. Sub- 
ject headings assigned to catalog 
cards may follow closely the subjects 
of units in such courses of study as 
science or social studies, since it is in 
these fields where most reference 
work is carried on. Pamphlets and 
pictures may be classified by using 
subject headings taken from the 
same courses of study. Thus the tech- 
nical processes in the library are 
closely integrated with the school 
program. 

How does the school library affect 
the daily life of the children as they 
go about their tasks? \t becomes an 
integral part of the learning and 
living experience of the children 
only in proportion as provision is 
made for its constant and extensive 
use. Any plan which the principal or 
central school administration may 
work out is satisfactory if it makes 
the library accessible to all children 
for reference and reading purposes 
and provides time for children to go 
to the library regularly. 

A planned schedule for library ac- 
tivities is considered by many princi- 
pals to be as important as a planned 
schedule for arithmetic, spelling, or 
any other educational activity. Only 
by careful planning does the school 
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library serve as an integrating fac- 
tor in the child’s educational ex- 
perience. 

The importance of the school li- 
brarian in this entire picture of in- 
tegration cannot be overstressed. No 
matter how adequate the book col- 
lection and how fine the library 
room, the effectiveness of the library 
is determined to a great extent by 
the personnel in charge. The librar- 
ian quite naturally must assume 
much of the responsibility for secing 
that the library functions as an in- 
tegral part of the school and not as 
a detached and separate unit. A full- 
time, adequately-trained school li- 
brarian devoting all of her energies 
to developing the library program in 
the school, is, of course, the ideal 
situation. 

Unfortunately, school finances 
often do not permit the addition of 
more personnel when a library is 
established, and so the library is as- 
signed temporarily to a teacher-li- 
brarian with some _ school-library 
training, or to a teacher with no 
school-library training. Even this 
arrangement is a good beginning. 
The success of this necessarily limit- 
ed library program is determined by 
the knowledge, enthusiasm, and 
vision that the person selected has 
for school-library work, plus an ad- 
ministrative adjustment in the 
school program which allots special 
time to her for the library. No in- 
tegrating force can emerge from the 
library when the person in charge 
is expected to “do library work” 
after school, or as an added job to 
an already full program. ° 





After Understanding Comes Action 


Achieving Educational Programs Rural 
Areas Need 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 


In School Management 


y= biggest drawback to achieve- 
ment of the needed educational pro- 
gram in America today is the failure 
of our people to perceive what is 
needed and how to get it. 

This is particularly true of rural 
people. Not easily scared or stam- 
peded, not readily moved by crisis 
psychology, they will move when 
they have a chance to make up their 
own minds on the basis of full in- 
formation and adequate discussion. 

An improved quality of education 
will not come simply from wishing; 
it will not come through exhortation 
or through attacks on the teaching 
profession ; it will not come through 
the discovery of some new method 
or new device which will provide 
an easy road to learning; and it will 
not come simply through increasing 
the costs of education. Yet a tre- 
mendously improved brand of edu- 
cation is within our reach. 

We can hope to have, throughout 
the country, an educational program 
of the desired scope and quality 
only: 

1. When there is general under- 
standing of what we can accomplish 
through education and how our de- 
sired educational goals may be ob- 
tained. 

2. When school systems are so 
organized as to be able to provide 
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the facilities and staff essential to 
the needed program. 

3. When federal, state, and local 
resources are combined in a finance 
program that will equalize the bur- 
den of school costs and assure sup- 
port of an appropriate program of 
education to every boy and girl re- 
gardless of economic status, racial 
background, or place of residence. 

4. When superintendencies and 
principalships in all of our school 
systems can be filled with educa- 
tional leaders of vision and ability. 

5. When teaching positions in 
rural schools are made attractive to 
men and women of character, com- 
petence, and with appreciation of 
the values of democratic living. 

6. When state educational agen- 
cies map out the broad outlines of 
wise state policies for education and 
provide local school systems with 
needed facts, consultative services, 
and stimulation to improvement of 
schools. 
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7. When education is related to 
community needs and resources, and 
citizens take an intelligent part in 
educational planning. 

It is perfectly clear that we shall 
get from where we are to where we 
want to be only when citizens, es- 
pecially the men and women on the 
farms and in the villages, under- 
stand why those things are desirable 
and how they can be obtained. 

Superintendents of schools are in 
key positions to set in motion the 
necessary forces. This is particularly 
true in rural areas where the need 
is greatest. For this reason, the sug- 
gestions that follow are beamed at 
rural districts, although largely ap- 
plicable everywhere. 

Suppose that every county super- 
intendent were to begin a series of 
conferences with key teachers and 
citizens. Suppose that out of 
these exploratory conferences, plans 
should develop for careful consid- 
eration by the people in every rural 
community of what kind of schools 
they want. Suppose that during these 
discussions rural people were helped 
by seeing such provocative films as 
“School House in the Red,” pro- 
duced by the Kellogg Foundation, 
and the recently released March of 
Time “Fight for Better Schools.”’ 

Suppose further that they had 
copies of Bell and Howell’s hand- 
book for citizens, Schools Are What 
We Make Them, of the National 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization’s A Key to Better Edu- 
cation, and of numerous other bro- 
chures and materials. 
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And suppose finally, that through- 
out these discussions citizens had the 
benefit of guidance from well-in- 
formed teachers who had been study- 
ing the facts and issues involved 
through faculty workshops and 
otherwise; and that in every county 
there were in the background an 
alert superintendent stimulating in- 
terest, suggesting sources of mater- 
ials, encouraging participation of 
teachers, pupils, and citizens in edu- 
cational study and planning. 

If these events occur things will 
begin to happen in rural communi- 
ties that will spread through states 
and across the nation. In community 
after community, action will be 
taken to improve the status and 
qualifications of teachers and to 
create conditions under which they 
can do their best work. In commun- 
ity after community, whatever can 
be done locally will be done to im- 
prove school buildings, and to pro- 
vide more adequate equipment and 
supplies. In community after com- 
munity, citizens and teachers will be 
found working together to discover 
and meet educational needs. 

When hurdles are found that can 
be cleared only through legislation 
or constitutional change, governors, 
legislators, and political parties will 
be spurred to action. As under- 
standing deepens of what the na- 
tion will gain from a really good 
education program, citizens will 
make it clear that they expect Con- 
gress to acknowledge the nation’s 
responsibility by passage of needed 
federal-aid legislation. * 











Training for Life Situations 


Realistic Education for Women “* 
MARGARET CLAPP 


In the Journal of the AAUW 


on the past 75 years colleges 
for women have grown from experi- 
ments to established institutions 
crowned with success and renown. 
Through higher education the disci- 
plined, expertly trained woman has 
emerged to take her place beside the 
disciplined, expertly trained man. 

Yet many people are not satisfied. 
The proof that women are capable 
of the same education as men is so 
complete that that question is no 
longer raised. Instead we meet the 
questions: Is such education worth- 
while? Would not a different edu- 
cation for women be more realistic? 
For, say the critics, college-trained 
men go into the marketplace; most 
women go, sooner or later, into the 
home; each needs special training 
for his role. 

The question, it seems to me, is 
founded on misapprehension of the 
function of higher education. Lib- 
eral-arts education is a discipline— 
intellectual, moral, spiritual — 
which should enable the intelligent 
man or woman to make the best of 
any of the environments into which 
circumstances throw human beings. 

We cannot tell whether our col- 
lege graduate will become a house- 
keeper and/or schoolteacher, scient- 
ist, or artist. We do not know 
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whether she will live in the East 
60's, a Wyoming ranch house, a 
Polynesian mission station, or an 
ECA office in Paris. We cannot fore- 
see the emergencies she will face. 
We cannot promise her wealth or 
even a good income. But we can give 
her a liberal education; we can equip 
her with the power to think, which 
is the handle to which any skill can 
be fitted as a tool. We can provide 
her with spiritual riches. 

A liberal education is particularly 
essential for women who are to be- 
come mothers. It is they who must 
make the homes of this nation cen- 
ters of activity and not retreats from 
life. No more than any other in- 
stitution can the modern home stand 
aside in safe isolation. No longer 
is training for the home a matter of 
competence within four walls. If 
those walls are to stand, training for 
the home means training for local, 
national, and world citizenship, 
means, in an era of unprecedented 
peril and unprecedented opportun- 
ity, reliance on liberally educated 
mothers taking primary responsibil- 
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ity for shaping the hearts and minds 
and souls of the next generation. 
And this large task mothers must ac- 
complish in a fleeting decade or two, 
while their husbands, for the most 
part, and their unmarried classmates, 
are as yet struggling to achieve posi- 
tions of some responsibility in their 
vocations. 

To fulfill its reason for being, the 
undergraduate liberal-arts college 
for women should seek and keep on 
its faculty men and women who vary 
widely in temperament, attitudes, 
and interests, but not in ability, in 
independence from outside control, 
and in zest for open-minded in- 
quiry. It must guarantee complete 
academic freedom. It should seek 
every means to help scholars carry 
on their individual studies. It should 
give constant thought to the interac- 
tion of school and college education, 
and of college education and the 
needs of society for courageous, 
thoughtful women. And it should 
urge constant consideration of im- 
provements in its teaching to the end 
that teachers seek less to impart in- 
formation and more to inspire stu- 
dents to seek information; less to 
motivate and more to encourage, by 
skilled precept and example, selfmo- 
tivation. 

The college for women that is also 
an independent residential college 
can and should admit the ablest of 
its candidates chosen from all parts 
of this country and, insofar as pos- 
sible, from all parts of the world 
so the complications as well as the 
contributions of diversity may be ex- 
perienced. 





It can and should provide oppor- 
tunity to develop spiritual insight 
and to understand, and make habit- 
ual, practices conducive to physical 
and mental health. All of that re- 
quires religious literacy, knowledge 
of physical and psychological laws, 
and a continual emphasis on the 
need to make independent choice, 
in terms of one’s own standards, 
among the many attractive uses of 
time. 

The college community should be 
a selfgoverning one in which demo- 
cratic procedures are practiced and 
students, no longer children, accept 
responsibility for and direct them- 
selves as individuals and as members 
of society. 

And the college should help stu- 
dents to think realistically about 
their future. Those students who 
afe considering professional or 
scholarly careers should be told that 
specialization demands sacrifices in 
a long, stern apprenticeship and is 
to be undertaken only if it is essen- 
tial to their concept of the good life. 

All students should be told on 
entering that a liberal-arts education 
is not intended to train them in the 
techniques of scholars or mothers or 
business people. Its purpose is to 
help them im their search for self- 
knowledge, abiding principles, a 
broad cultural background, and hon- 
est, orderly processes of thought and 
methods of approaching situations. 

Through such an education, I be- 
lieve, natively intelligent women can 
best build integrated lives satisfying 
to themselves and useful to their fel- 
lows. e 














Austin Finds Some Answers 


Why Did They Quit? 


WELDON BREWER 


In the Texas Outlook 


otusrin High School has gone 
all-out to keep its students all-in the 
school program. A scientific study of 
drop-outs completed by the school’s 
guidance department left little guess- 
ing about the job to be done. 

The aid of classroom teachers was 
enlisted to collect every available 
scrap of information pertaining to 
the 135 students who withdrew from 
school of their own volition during 
the preceding fall semester. Then 
for comparison, such objective data 
as age, sex, classification, nationality, 
course of study and teachers, family 
informiation, address, test scores, 
etc., was compiled for the June grad- 
uating class. 

Drop-outs in that fall semester 
totaled 5.2 percent of the total en- 
rolment, not counting those who 
withdrew to get married or to move 
out of the city. Two-thirds of the 
drop-outs were boys. Why did these 
students quit high school? 

By making an intensive case study 
of withdrawing students who passed 
through the counseling offices, the 
exit-interviewers found the follow- 
ing factors among drop-outs, in ap- 
proximate order of incidence: (1) 
broken homes; (2) financial need; 
(3) low test scores; (4) discourage- 
ment over academic progress; (5) 
a feeling of “not belonging.” 

“The first two factors,” says the 
counselor, who directed the study, 
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“are well-known obstacles to 
achievement, but they lie largely out- 
side the school’s reach. The school’s 
immediate approach, therefore, must 
be to relieve the oppression caused 
by the other factors. This suggests 
putting more emphasis on individual 
differences in shaping the curricu- 
lum and the taking of further steps 
to democratize the student body.” 

Exit-interviewees were invited to 
comment verbally and confidentially 
on each course for which they were 
registered. While virtually no 
courses escaped some criticism, over- 
whelmingly the greatest number of 
criticisms were directed at two re- 
quired courses—English and history 
—both patently verbal in nature. 

The departing students projected 
their total feelings of defeat and 
frustration on their teachers with 
such criticisms as: “I had trouble 
with her and told her what I 
thought.” . . . “Too hard! Teacher 
goes too fast.” . . . “Ugh—too big 
words . . . can’t understand it.” .. . 
“He doesn’t explain. Expects us to 
know everything.” . . . “Little prac- 
tical use.’’ (War veteran). 
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Test scores of these students who 
withdrew showed a nonlanguage IQ 
of 98 and a language IQ of 94. The 
graduates, on the contrary, had a 
higher language IQ (111.1) than 
nonlanguage (108). A check on 
the progressive reading-achievement 
tests given just before the students 
began high school was made. Read- 
ing scores made by these students 
who later withdrew showed them at 
least a year’s achievement behind 
those students who later graduated 
from high school. 

A huge map of the city of Austin 
was placed on the wall in the office 
of the head counselor of Austin 
High, so that the residence of each 
drop-out student could be plotted 
with a map pin. Against this, for 
comparison purposes, the residences 
of students who were graduated in 
the spring were plotted. While the 
map showed a random scattering of 
both “drop” and “graduate” pins, 
there was a significant clustering 
of drop-out pins in the southeast sec- 
tion of the city, characterized by 
low-income families, sub-standard 
housing, and mixed nationalities. 

Another significant part of the 
study showed that 10 percent of the 
high school’s total enrolment is 
made up of students from Latin- 
American families, yet only 4 
percent of the graduating class came 
from such families. The facts were 
that 18 percent of the fall withdraw- 
als, a disproportionate part, had 
come from the Latin-American fami- 
lies. 


Austin High’s school philosophy, 
which was written and adopted by 
the classroom teachers a year ago, 
seeks to afford “every child, regard- 
less of ability or environment, the 
opportunity to develop to his high- 
est capacity . . . so that he will be- 
come an efficient member of a demo- 
cratic society.”’ But, of course, teach- 
ers cannot, without the help of stu- 
dents, make each child feel that he 
“belongs.” The Austin school board 
is seeking to solve that problem by 
building a strong social program 
sponsored by the school with partici- 
pation open to all students. To that 
end, the school board banned social 
clubs a few weeks ahead of a state 
law passed by the legislature out- 
lawing such clubs from high schools 
throughout Texas. With democratic, 
school-sponsored clubs, Austin High 
School is endeavoring to give more 
students than ever before the sense 
of “belonging.” 

Austin High’s proximity to the 
University of Texas makes higher 
education possible for a large per- 
centage of its graduates. The pre- 
dominance of pre-college students in 
many high-school classes tends to- 
ward classroom work that is over the 
heads of students low in verbal in- 
telligence. Before last year the school 
authorities had used the classification 
“college” or “‘noncollege,” but in 
some cases the second appellation 
was thought to be an undesirable 
stigma. The emphasis now is placed 
on teaching students according to 
their individual capacities. e 
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Mobilization of Education.— 
Representatives of 75 educational 
organizations have given their ap- 
proval to the organization of a per- 
manent National Conference for the 
Mobilization of Education as a 
means of tying American education 
into the new defense program of the 
nation. 

The educators voted to set up the 
conference as a permanent clearing 
house for information on defense 
developments and manpower poli- 
cies. The conference also agreed to 
work with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in an advisory capacity. 

A resolution approved by the 
group urged ‘renewed effort to de- 
velop, through education, intelligent 
and resolute understanding of the 
current role of the United Nations 
in preventing and resisting aggres- 
sion. 

Spokesmen for the various educa- 
tional associations urged top-level 
educational representation on con- 
templated training programs, repre- 
sentation by education in civilian de- 
fense and other local responsibili- 
ties, and a strengthening of teacher 
staffs. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, ex- 
pressed his grave concern to the 
meeting over a 60-percent rejection 
rate on 20- to 23-year-olds. Her- 
shey said that too many men were 
“slipping through the draft net by 
flunking out on the intelligence tests 
—some intentionally.” 


Referring to the whole problem 
of rejections, Gen. Hershey indicat- 
ed his agency has been blamed for 
the high rate, although the respon- 
sibility does not belong there. He 
said that Selective Service was con- 
cerned only with selecting the men 
for presentation to the services, who 
could take them or reject them. 

Robert L. Clark, Director of the 
Manpower Office, National Security 
Resources Board, told the meeting: 
“There is no way out of the interna- 
tional situation for at least a gen- 
eration. It is possible we may go 
through a decade or more as a garri- 
son state; or we may move into a 
serious war. Even if we were suc- 
cessful with such a war, we might 
find ourselves faced with a world on 
the edge of chaos. We and all the 
other freedom-loving nations of the 
world need all the courage we can 
muster to face this crisis.” 

Oscar W. Ewing, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, emphasized that 
the schools of the country, working 
under the leadership of the Office 
of Education, can help in the train- 
ing of new workers, of supervisory 
personnel, of expanded teaching staff 
as well as help in the setting up of 
refresher and upgrading courses. 


East and West.—In reports on 
widely separated communities, the 
National Education Association has 
recommended measures giving to 
teachers greater job security. 

The reports were the result of in- 
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vestigations conducted into circum- 
stances surrounding teacher dismis- 
‘sals in Newport, New Hampshire, 
and teacher dismissals, selection of 
a superintendent, and rumors of a 
“house cleaning” and ill-feeling be- 
tween school teachers and school 
board at Kelso, Washington. 

The Kelso investigation was con- 
ducted by a joint NEA-Washington 
Education Association Committee; 
that at Newport was a joint effort by 
a committee from NEA and the 
New Hampshire State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Newport, a small industrial com- 
munity of about 5000 population, 
contains four public schools. It 
usually required a staff of 41 teach- 
ers. At the 1949 session of the New 
Hampshire General Court state aid 
for schools was reduced. The local 
school district appropriated sufficient 
funds to eliminate any personnel 
cuts, but decided to consolidate ad- 
ministration of two schools. At the 
last moment three teachers were noti- 
fied they had not been reappointed. 
Each was a teacher of considerable 
experience. The investigating com- 
mittee found violation of fair-em- 
ployment practices. 

In addition to recommending re- 
instatement of the dismissed teach- 
ers, the committee recommended a 
five-point, long-range policy: 

1. Decision on retention not later 
than February of the school year. 

2. Teachers should be given aid 
and opportunity to overcome alleged 
weaknesses. 

3. Teachers in danger of losing 
positions, should be notified of their 
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borderline status, and given reasons 
therefor. 

4. Teachers should be given op- 
portunity for fair hearing before 
final decision is reached. 

5. If final decision is not to re- 
new the teacher's contract, such ac- 
tion should be taken prior to April 
1; written notice of the action of 
the board should be sent to each 
teacher involved and should contain 
a definite statement of the reasons 
of nonreelection. 

The Kelso unrest began in 1943 
when the Washington legislature 
provided a special appropriation to 
supplement teacher salaries. Teachers 
became aroused when it was felt 
that, locally, provisions were not be- 
ing carried out according to the in- 
tent of the legislature. A transfer of 
$60,000 from the general fund to 
the building fund intensified this 
feeling, much of which was center- 
ed on Clarence H. Lillie, the then 
superintendent of schools. 

There followed years of jockeying 
for power on the school board of 
pro- and anti-Lillie factions; the su- 
perintendent was an issue in school- 
board elections. Finally the anti- 
Lillie factions won out. Meanwhile, 
board policy had changed, and there 
had been some change in public sen- 
timent. The new superintendent, ob- 
tained in 1949, was believed to have 
had an understanding with the 
board to ‘‘clean house.” General un- 
rest followed. The new superinten- 
dent, Mr. E. E. Harriss, “laid down 
the law’’ to teachers, is said to have 
instituted a ‘‘spotter” system, and, to 
teachers, seemed to be adopting a 
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“divide and conquer” policy. His 
contract was bought up and an act- 
ing superintendent was named. 

As in the Newport report, the 
NEA-WEA Kelso report made a 
long-range recommendation. It in- 
cluded nine points: 

1. No school employee should be 
dismissed except for just cause, 
stated in writing, and with proper 
hearing. 

2. Unusual care should be taken 
in selection of a superintendent. 

3. Teachers should be hired on 
the basis of professional recommen- 
dations from the superintendent and 
the principals, without interference 
from individual members of the 
board. 

4. Nepotism 
hibited. 

5. A manual of rules and regula- 
tions should be developed by the 
board in cooperation with the school 
personnel. 

6. The school board secretary 
should be under the superintendent. 

7. Secret and ‘rump’ = school 
board meetings should be stopped. 

8. School system records and per- 
sonnel records should be carefully 
maintained in the superintendent's 
office. 

9. An immediate survey of the 
Kelso school system and the needs 
of the community should be made, 
and its recommendations put into 
effect. 


should be pro- 


Critical Materials. —Teachers 
and school administrators have been 
requested by a special mobilization 
study group to study ways and means 


of cutting down on consumption of 
critical materials the use of which 
they control or influence. 

The group “presumed” that in the 
defense program education will not 
be ‘‘as usual” and that the federal 
government will look to the school 
systems for unusual and at times 
emergency contributions to the pro- 
gram. “Certainly the demand will 
tax the plant, equipment, supply, 
and manpower resources of educa- 
tion,”’ the study group concluded. 

Other recommendations of the 
group included: 

“The creation of a mandatory 
system of allocations to manufac- 
turers with education, health, and 
local government preferred second 
only to direct production for de- 
fense; that the consuming units of 
these three functions be implement- 
ed with an automatic priority on 
manufacturers’ output second only to 
that of the armed forces; 

“That the government take imme- 
diate steps to eliminate the gray 
market in critical materials which 
not only creates shortages for educa- 
tional consumers but also increases 
prices many-fold; 

“That the government study the 
shifts of student populations that 
have occurred in recent years and are 
bound to continue in a defense emer- 
gency; and that in all phases of the 
planning and administration of an 
allocations and priorities system the 
government agencies make constant 
and practical use of qualified con- 
sultants from the schools, colleges, 
and universities, as well as from in- 


dust ry.” 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

In Chester, Pa., the new school head 
is Addison H. Showalter. He succeeds F. 
Herman Fritz. 

The new superintendent in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., is William Potter who succeeds 
R. A. Getter. 

Fred E. Bryan is now head of the 
Uniontown, Pa., schools. 

Selected to head the schools in Plain- 
field, N. J., was Ralph D. McLeary, 
formerly at Concord, Mass. He succeeds 
Arthur F. Hopper. 

The Nanticoke, Pa., superintendent is 
now John Smith. He succeeded J. Fred 
Jones. 

Edward F. Kennelly, Secretary of the 
Newark, N. J., Board of Examiners, has 
been named assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel in the Newark 
schools. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

John A. Perkins, assistant provost of 
the University of Michigan, is the new 
president of the University of Delaware, 
Newark. 

The new president of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
John C. Warner, succeeding Robert E. 
Doherty. 

Succeeding Arthur S. Adams as presi- 
dent of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, is Robert F. Chandler, Jr., 
dean of the university's College of Agri- 
culture. 

The new president of Union College, 
Lincoln, Nebr., is H. C. Hartman, former- 
ly at Walla Walla, Wash., College. 

The new dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, is Linus J. Carleton. 

Charles M. Long has been named pro- 
fessor and head, department of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
He formerly was at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Head of the department of education 
at Greensboro, N. C., College is now 
H. T. Bawden, formerly at Frostburg, 
Md., State Teachers College. 


Appointed professor of education and 
head of the reading laboratory at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, was 
George D. Spache. 

Appointed as associate professor of 
educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, was Edward G. 
Olsen, supervisor of school and commu- 
nity relations in the Washington State 
Office of Public Instruction. 

Formerly with the public schools in 
Wellesley, Mass., Ruth E. Cameron is 
now associate professor of education, 
Springfield, Mass., College. 

Walter N. Durost, professor of educa- 
tion in Boston, Mass., University, has 
gone to Germany as a specialist in edu- 
cation research for the U. S. State De- 
partment. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

The acting head of the NEA National 
Commission on Safety Education is 
Stanley A. Abercrombie. Also at the Na- 
tional Education Association, Joseph J. 
McPherson is the new head of the audio- 
visual department and Glenn E. Snow 
has been named assistant 
lay relations. 

The new executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Washington, D. C., is Harley Z. 
Wooden. 


secretary for 


1951 Yearbook 

CONSERVATION is the theme of the 
1951 Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
Now on the presses, the book will 
be distributed in February. Accord- 
ing to Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
Yearbook Commission chairman and 
Denver school superintendent, it will 
“emphasize the wiser use of natural 
resources than we have thus far prac- 
ticed. Some of the basic principles of 
a good program of conservation edu- 
cation will be explored.” 
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Mission 

Moke than five years after the his- 
toric first educational survey of 
Japan by a group of American edu- 
cators, another mission went off re- 
cently to see how schools had fared 
in that occupied country since 1946. 
The report of the missioners is to be 
given at the forthcoming National 
Conference on the Occupied Coun- 
tries. Mission members were: Wil- 
lard E. Givens, NEA Executive Sec- 
retary, Harold Benjamin, Dean of 
the University of Maryland’s Col- 
lege of Education, Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Pearl Wana- 
maker, Washington State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
George V. Diemer, president of 
Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 


College Changes 

AMONG the changes and innovations 
recently announced by institutions of 
higher learning are the following: 


At the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, teacher placement and follow-up 
has been taken out of the teacher-training 
program and made part of the Council 
on Teacher Educations activities. Place- 
ment and follow-up will receive new 
emphasis in a continuing program to aid 
state schools and Illini graduates in edu- 
cation. 

At the University of Omaha, Nebr., it 
is now possible to receive the degree 
of Bachelor of General Education in the 
School of Adult Education. The program 
is designed to meet the needs of more 
mature students, chiefly those who are 
employed during the daytime hours. 

At Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a new Group Dynamics Center has 
been set up. Its purpose is to carry on and 
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broaden the well-known “open-minded- 
ness study” in the city schools. Problem- 
solving, in its interpersonal and intellec- 
tual aspects, will be stressed. 

At Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
program of dual certification has been in- 
stituted. Education majors in the school 
may be certificated to teach any grade 
from the fourth through the twelfth. 

And at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, lest we forget, administrators 
have assured faculty members that if they 
are called to active duty with the armed 
services their positions will be awaiting 
them when they return. Those called up 
will be given leaves for definite periods ; 
curtailments and extensions will be con- 


sidered. 


With Dispatch 

THE offices of the Educator's W ash- 
ington Dispatch recently announced 
the publication of materials for use 
in the instruction of adults of low 


literacy levels. Produced by the Proj- 
ect for Literacy Education with help 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Carnegie Corporation, the 
material comes in the form of an 11- 
part kit of readers’ and teachers’ 


aids. For information, write the 
Dispatch in New London, Conn. 


Art 

ANNOUNCEMENTS of interest to art 
educators were made recently by the 
Museum of Modern Art and by In- 
ternational News Photos, both of 
New York City. The Museum has 
published several slide catalogs of 
color transparencies, 2” x 2”, made 
from its own collections of modern 
art and is distributing other catalogs 
of interest. Write the Museum of 
Modern Art Library, 11 West 53 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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International announces the re- 
production of art treasures of the 
Vatican and the Basilica in Rome 
on color transparencies for use in 
schools. Information will be sup 
plied by International News Photos, 
235 East 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Contest 

RESEARCH studies of merit in the 
field of business education are again 
eligible for competition in the con- 
test sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education. Contestants may for- 
ward entries of studies completed 
during 1950 to H. G. Enterline, 
Chairman of Research Award Com- 
mittee, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Job-o-Grams 
OcCUPATIONAL-information folders 
which tell about job possibilities, 
earnings, educational requirements, 
etc., in certain fields are now offered 
by Job-o-Grams, Suite 2, 123 Wav- 
erly Place, New York City. The 
folders prepared to date cover nine 
occupations likely to be sought after 
by young people. The price is $1 
for the set. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 14-17, Conference on 
College and University Safety Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 23-25, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





November 27-30, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Oihcers, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 27-December 2, 
American Vocational Association, 
Miami, Fla. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


December 3-7, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 12-14, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, III. 

February 10-14, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 

February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 17-22, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 16-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 














New Books 


The Community College. Jesse P. 
Bogue. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1950. 390 pp. 
$4.00. 


A long-time student of what is now 
known as the community-college move- 
ment has put in one volume a comprehen- 
sive report on the latest extension of the 
common school. He begins with chapters 
on the philosophies and role of the com- 
munity college, moves on to a discussion 
of its history and possible future, and 
outlines some of the types of training 
it now gives. The last few chapters are 
oa the organization and administration 
of, and the problems facing community 
colleges. 


Teaching Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School. Ralph C. Preston. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1950. 337 pp. $3.00. 

The content of social-studies in the 
elementary school can be substantial and 
it can also relate to the interests and in- 
clinations of young pupils, thus helping 
to lead them to an understanding of man 
and society, says the author. There are 
many illustrations, references, and other 
helps for teachers and teachers-to-be to 
use in carrying out a program of social- 
studies with “substantial content.” 


Unraveling Juvenile. Delinquency. 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. 399 pp. $5.00. 

This study of delinquents was under- 
taken with the sponsorship of the Har- 
vard Law School and is an attempt to 
analyze the factors in crime causation 
among youth in our society. The authors 
offer yardsticks for predicting criminal- 
ity based on their investigations in which 
500 each of delinquent and nondelin- 
quent boys were matched for factors such 
as family, amount and type of educa- 
tion, intelligence, etc. A good book for 
persons in guidance work to read. 
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Readings in Modern Methods of 
Counseling. Arthur H. Brayfield, 
Editor. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 526 
pp. $5.00. 


There are no less than 46 selected ar- 
ticles and reports from periodical litera- 
ture in counseling in this six-part work. 
The sections are: counseling in transition, 
the clinical method, diagnosis, treatment, 
interviewing, and evaluation. There are 
bibliographies with each article. 


The Blind Spot in American Public 
Education. Clyde L. Hay. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
110 pp. $2.00. 


The blind spot, says this author, is 
the failure of public education to ade- 
quately convey religious values. He sees 
a definite swing in public opinion to- 
ward some type of religious training and 
offers some suggestions on how to meet 
the demand without starting sectarian 
disputes or violating the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 


The Problem-Solving Processes of 
College Students: An Exploratory 
Investigation. Benjamin S. Bloom 
and Lois J. Broder. Chicago, III.: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1950. 109 pp. $2.75. 

In this, number 73 in the series of 
supplementary educational monographs, 
the possibilities inherent in knowing how 
students arrive at answers to problems 
are examined. It is demonstrated that stu- 
dents can be counseled to attack problems 
in scientific ways and thus to raise their 
levels of achievement to more nearly 
what they should be. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
American Public Education. Chris A. 

De Young. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1950. 676 pp. $4.50. A 





NEW BOOKS 


second edition of this 
Overview. 

The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller. 
Arthur I. Gates, et al. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Grades 2 and 3, 
84c; grades 4 to 8, 88c. This series of 
elementary-school spellers is issued in a 
revised edition. 

Prejudice in Textbooks. Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York City: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. (22 E. 38 St.), 1950. 31 
pp. 20c. This is Public Affairs pamphlet 
no. 160 and is based on Intergroup Rela- 
tions in Teaching Materials, the recent 
report from the American Council on 
Education on how minorities fare in our 
schoolbooks. 

Fducation of the Gifted. Washington, 
D. C.: The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1950. 88 pp. 35c. Elaboration of 
the EPC’s earlier expressed statement (in 
Education for All American Children 


comprehensive 


and Education for All American Youth) 
that special attention must be given to the 
education of specially gifted students. 
Gateways to Guidance. New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 


York, 1950. 58 pp. Some suggestions 
for teachers who would be more than 
“purveyors of information and drill- 
masters,’ that is, those who wish to be 
friendly guides to youth. 

Joshua Howard. Dearborn, Mich.: 
Dearborn Public Schools, 1950. Un- 
paged. An interesting public-relations de- 
vice, this little pamphlet has a short 
history of the Joshua Howard School 
and pictures of faculty members with 
short statements by each about his or 
her feeling toward the school. 

Our Days in Prospect Hill. Pelham, 
N. Y.: Prospect Hill School, 1950. Un- 
paged. Something along the same line, 
this is a pictorial history of the progress 
of a class of youngsters from entering 
to graduating from an elementary school. 

Helping the Educationally Handi- 
capped. Edward W. Dolch. Champaign, 
Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1950. 47 pp. 
50c. Some suggestions for aiding the 
child who has in spelling, 
reading, etc. 


difficulties 
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What Is Wrong with Today's Read- 
ing Instruction? Laura Zirbes. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 
1950. 15 pp. 15c. This is the first of the 
series of Service Bulletins for Teachers 
to be offered by OSU's College of Edu- 
cation. 

Bicycle Safety in Action. Washington, 
D. C.: National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA, 1950. 48 pp. 50c. This 
booklet emphasizes safety on bikes as 
part of the total educational experience. 

Choral Recitation in the Grades. Sister 
Mary Dorothy, R. S$. M. New London, 
Conn.: Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
1950. 96 pp. $1.00. A “what, how, and 
why” book on this currently popular edu- 
cational activity. 

Educator's Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Edited by Mary F. Horkheimer and John 
W. Diffor. Randolph, Wis.: Educator's 
Progress Service, 1950. 128 pp. $3.00. A 
1950 revision of the reference for those 
seeking slidefilms. 

The One-Teacher School—Its Midcen- 
tury Status. Walter H. Gaumnitz and 
David T. Blose. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1950. 30 pp. 
20c. A survey of the still-important rural 
school, this is Circular no. 318 and 
may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

102 Motion Pictures on Democracy. 
Seerley Reid. Washington, D. C.: 51 pp. 
20c. “Sound films selected and recom- 
mended by an Office of Education Ad- 
visory Committee.’ Also for sale through 
the Supt. of Documents. 

Scouting in Rural Schools. New York: 
Boy Scouts of America, 1950. Unpaged. 
A short account of the relationships be- 
tween rural education and the Boy Scout 
movement. 

Audio-Visual Education in Internation- 
al and Human Relations. Robertson Sil- 
lars, et al. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. 58 pp. A report of a study 
from the audio-visual laboratory of the 
Institute of Adult Education at Teachers 
College. 








A fanagene ‘ Atomic Attack—A Manual for Survi- 
Vowey - yoo" A val. John L. Balderston, Jr., and Gor- 
your 8 wa don W. Hewes. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
| ‘ Council on Atomic Implications, Inc., 
1950. 55 pp. $1.00. Full of instructions 
on what to do if the Bomb comes. Also 
has blank pages at the end for notes. 
How to Organize Your Guidance Pro- 
gram. Edgar L. Harden. Chicago, IIL: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 70 
pp. $1.50. Examples of actual practices 
are included in this handbook for coun- 
selors. Bulk rates available. 
1950 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
seling Agencies. St. Louis, Mo.: Ethical 
Practices Committee of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, 1950. 98 
pp. $1.00. This approved list may be 
purchased from the above Committee at 
Box 64, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 
; Report of the NEA-WEA Investigation 
Here is a new oa pe ea each page Committee on Kelso, Washington, Re- 
temple cas. ener 3 nance port of the Professional Investigation 
Your Budget is a pattern for budgeting. Committee on Teacher Dismissals in 
Once filled in, it is a blueprint to help you Newport, New Hampshire. These two re- 
achieve your goals. There is ample space _ ports of investigation of unfair practices 
for writing in your plan and for checking may be procured from the teachers’ asso- 
on your progress. ciations in the states concerned or from 
IT’S PRACTICAL! the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Countless personal experiences of menand Washington 6, D. C. 
women have resulted in this simple, tested Home Study Blue Book and Diction- 
method of meeting expenses and, we the ary of Private Home Study Schools and 
same — more out of income, Courses. J. S. Noffsinger. Washington, 
ag te 7 education, industry D. C.: National Home Study Council, 
and government have reviewed and com- 1950. 31 pp. The Blue Book in its 14th 
mended this new approach to better living. edition. 





Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change. Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar 
= = a ee am «oe ae om ee oe ow em oe «= Muntyan. Springfield, Ill.: State Depart- 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


ment of Public Instruction, 1949. 316 pp 
Ste ta. dlichigne Avenes, Chicago 11, ilincls Bulletin No. 7 in Illinois’ series on the 
Please send me Your Budget. | enclose 5¢ to cover secondary-school curriculum. Order from 


cost of mailing. 


the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Ill. 

Parents Responsibility in Character De- 
velopment. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.: The 
Palmer Foundation, 1950. 109 pp. 50c 
paper, $1.10 cloth. This study was pub- 
lished by the Palmer Foundation in co- 
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School Shop 


THE fast-growing sister to THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
thoroughly covers the equally fast-growing field of indus- 
trial education. SCHOOL SHOP will keep you informed on 
developments in general shop, vocational education, the 
teaching of mew industrial processes, etc. Industrial 
education is one of the key areas of present-day education. 
You owe it to your profession and to yourself to keep in- 
formed. $2 a year. 


School Shop 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


P. S. A few copies of the history-making numbers of SCHOOL 
SHop for April, 1949, and April, 1950, on planning and equip- 
ping shop facilities are still available at 50c each. You should 
have them in your professional library. 











You Can Save... 


A CONSIDERABLE amount on the regular subscription price 
to THE EDUCATION DicEsT by taking advantage of our bulk 
rates. A number of school systems take advantage of these 
rates to place a copy of THE EDUCATION DIGEsT in each 
building each month of the school year. Many groups of 
teachers and students preparing to teach have found the 


special rates to be advantageous. 


Write for full details: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Dept. 11 
330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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They sit better, see better, learn more easily, with 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL “TEN-TWENTY” DESKS 


The new American Universal ‘Ten-Twenty” 
Desk is earning enthusiastic praise from teachers 
and delighted approval from children. 

Among its exclusive advantages are simple, 
noiseless adjustment to three approved desk-top 
positions, and automatic fore-and-aft seat ad- 
justment to provide focal adjustment for all 
tasks in any desk-top position. The 30 to 55% 
reflectance of its light natural-wood finish con- 
forms with accepted brightness ratios. Body 
torque for left or right eye-hand preferences is 
reduced by the 45° seat swivel either way, which 
also provides easy ingress and egress. Write for 
full-color brochure. 


FREE! Also write for new illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon; 
deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 
classroom environment. And “The Case for the ‘Ten- 
Twenty’,”’ with comments by educators using this desk. 


edjust to 10° slope; or to level position WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
for manipulative tasks. Deep-curved 


. ’ , . : Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
back with self-adjusting lower rail and 
J £ 


; | d si Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
cradleform seat promote relaxed sit- Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
m Folding Chairs 


ting and freedom to perform, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and 





